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THE TEMPTATION SCENES IN SIR GA WAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


By Christopher Dean 

Ever since G. L. Kittredge demonstrated that Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight consisted of two interwoven themes and that Gawain’s fate at the 
Green Chapel depended upon his handling of the temptations of the lady in 
the castle, 1 critics have accepted the fact that the bedroom scenes lie at the 
centre of Gawain’s testing. Nevertheless, in the wealth of criticism that exists 
on this poem there is little that focuses directly upon the lady or upon the 
temptation scenes. 2 Critics have tended either to discuss with never-ending 
fascination the enigmatic figure of the Green Knight or to give overall analyses 
of Sir Gawain as he appears throughout the whole poem. It is my purpose in 
this paper to come back to these central temptation scenes and by a detailed 
analysis of them demonstrate how Gawain is there manipulated, hoodwinked 
and finally defeated by a highly sophisticated opponent. 

Before this can be done, however, it will be necessary to look once again 
at one of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight's ever-recurring problems of interpre¬ 
tation. Just what kind of temptation is the lady subjecting Gawain to? On 
the face of it, it is his chastity that she tests and some critics have been willing 
to accept this as the main temptation. Thus Miss Everett believes that the first 
theme of the poem tests courage and fidelity to the plighted word while the 
second deals primarily with chastity. 3 Eagan sees chastity as the main quality 
tested: “The first level of meaning is the literal meaning. It is a test of the 
court of Arthur, in the person of its most illustrious knight, for all its knightly 
qualities, but especially for its chastity.” 4 Spearing believes that “in the 
contest between Gawain and the Lady what is primarily at stake is his 
chastity,” 5 while even more recently we find this view still strong when Pace 
talks of “the young woman whose raison d’etre ... is to tempt Gawain, 
primarily to tempt him sexually,” 6 and Pierle says “within the framework of 
the poem Gawain faces two major tests—the test of his courage by the Green 
Knight. . . and the test of his chastity by the lady of the castle.” 7 

The sexual test appears in a different form in L. D. Benson’s Art and 
Tradition in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (New Brunswick, N.J., 1965). 
Benson believes that though the temptation is ultimately one directed against 
Gawain’s courtesy, initially it seems to be a chastity test. According to Benson, 
Gawain must remain chaste not just because morality requires it but because 
“a sexual temptation is a clear invitation to sin, and, as Gawain realises, one 
who faces death must avoid sin, especially the sin of incontinence”; 8 and 
again: “Gawain does not know that the temptation is connected with the 
beheading, but he does realize that to succumb to the lady’s advances will 
considerably lessen his chance of surviving the return-blow.” 9 Benson’s 
evidence for this interpretation, as far as the actual text of this poem is con¬ 
cerned, seems essentially to be that of the one line (which he quotes on p. 42): 
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And more for his meschef 3 if he schulde make synne . 10 Meschef is glossed by Gollancz 
as “evil plight” 11 and by Davis as “the disaster to himself.” Though not stated 
in these words, Benson’s contention seems to be that meschef refers rather 
narrowly to Gawain’s expectation of misfortune at the Green Chapel, but in 
the context where the word is used perhaps a much more general sense of 
evil fortune is intended. Meschef is after all only one of the things that is 
bothering Gawain at that moment. He is afraid that his reputation for 
cortaysye (1773) will be lost and that he will be thought crapayn (1773). He is 
concerned also lest he betray his host (1775). This does not argue, it seems, 
for his rejection of the lady because he is specifically and acutely afraid of 
what it will do for his chances the next day but rather for his rejection of the 
idea of sin because of the evil it will do to his reputation in general. 

Other critics have strongly rejected chastity as the quality that is tested. 
B. J. Whiting says: “Even in the late .Sir Gawain and the Green Knight , Gawain 
is characterized not by chastity, but by a continence induced by his sense of 
social and personal obligation. The test is not of Gawain’s chastity, but of his 
honor.” 12 Chastity is rejected even more firmly by G. Shedd: “Read as a 
chastity test, the temptation makes Gawain practically a subject for canoniza¬ 
tion; as a result, His failure of courage and honour become minimized to the 
point of apparent irrelevance, and the work itself becomes no more than a 
sermon.” 13 

The rejection of chastity as the main quality that is being tested in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight must be upheld in that the whole emphasis of 
the poem falls elsewhere. Prior to the test, no attempt is made to specify 
chastity as a quality that is especially important to Gawain and thus a 
potentially vulnerable point at which he could be attacked. Indeed, apart 
from calling him Mary’s knight, 14 and listing dames (653), which may or 
may not mean “chastity,” 15 as one of Gawain’s pentangle virtues, the poet 
does not even mention chastity as a quality that belongs to Sir Gawain. In 
any case the reaction of the retainers at Bercilak’s castle to the news that 
Gawain is their guest and their anticipation of hearing something of luf- 
talkyng (927) hardly suggests a man in whom chastity is a renowned virtue. 
Further, even if Gawain’s shield were to suggest chastity, we must remember 
that his helmet is also decorated with devices and that these (almost certainly 
love emblems) 16 are as much his as the emblems on his shield. In this poem 
Gawain happens to be chaste, but his chastity is not so special a quality that 
the poet feels that it requires special notice. When Gawain arrives at the 
Green Chapel, chastity is hardly a matter for consideration. Gawain is not 
praised for rejecting the lady and his life is not saved because he did. The 
emphasis there is totally upon fidelity of a different kind. The first blows are 
withheld because Gawain was faithful to his bargain with the Green Knight; 
the last strikes his neck because he was not. 

How then are the scenes between Gawain and the lady to be regarded ? 
Are they to be considered as attempts at seduction in which the proper action 
for Gawain is firm resistance ? Is this a real temptation that Gawain has to 
face? How far do the lady’s obvious charms affect Gawain? Markman 
believes that Gawain is attracted to her in that he has “the normal sexual 
impulse of any man,” 17 but with no indication that she has for him the kind 
of attraction that might lead to adultery. Gawain goes to sit with her in church 
( 935 )) but he makes no objection when Bercilak laches hym by pe lappe (936) 
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and puts him elsewhere. After that, it is the lady who takes the initiative and 
approaches him: Ho ches pur 3 pe chaunsel to cheryche pat hende (946). Only when 
he has leue la%t of pe lorde (971) does Gawain greet the lady and take her a 
lyttel in armez (973)- He offers, gallantly and, courteously as we would expect 
him to, to be her servant (976) but the same offer is made simultaneously to 
the old lady as well and when he leaves the chapel he walks between them 
both. At the feast he sits with the wife— Gawan and pe gay burde togeder pay 
seten (1003)—but this is no more than he had done with Guinevere at Camelot 
(109) and that carried no immoral suggestion. Finally, Gawain and the young 
lady clearly enjoy each other’s conversation at the table but the nature of 
their talk is explicitly described by the poet as dene cortays carp closed fro fylpe 
(1013). On the evidence of the events of the first evening, therefore, it would 
seem that Gawain finds the lady an attractive and pleasant companion but 
there is no sign of anything more than this. Afterwards, any attraction that 
Gawain might have felt for her and which she might have exploited in the 
bedroom scenes is compromised by her early blunt announcement: 3« ar 
welcum to my cors,/ Yowre awen won to wale (1237-8). Put on his guard in this 
way, Gawain can have no alternative but resistance. 

Davis has attempted to argue that 3c ar welcum to my cors does not have to 
bear its modern implications and that it could mean no more than “You 
are welcome to me” and “I am glad to have you here.” 18 He suggests that 
my cors has a meaning which was very compnon in idiomatic French use. 19 
Though Davis does not say that he himself finds the offer “crude” and “ill 
suited to this early stage of the lady’s courtship of Gawain,” he does say that 
other critics have done so and one suspects that he possibly shares their views 
and that it is for this reason that he has tried to explain away the supposed 
crudity. However, in my view, this is to misread the scene. I shall argue later 
that “crudity” is the very effect that the lady hopes to achieve, so that any 
attempt by an editor to minimize it weakens the force of the lady’s plot to 
entrap Gawain. 

The first temptation scene begins as the lady enters Gawain’s bedroom. 
She makes very little noise as she closes the door dernly and stylle (1188). She 
moves stilly (1191), and steals (1191) to the bed where she creeps (1192) 
within the curtains and sits softly (1193). This quiet, stealthy approach sug¬ 
gests that like her husband, who is at that moment in the forest, the lady too 
is hunting, but whereas he hunts with noisy gaiety she is stalking her prey with 
quiet, but equally deadly efficiency. The poet comments on her beauty briefly 
and conventionally. The largely empty superlative that she was the loflyest 
to beholde (1187) is added to only by short comments on her swete face (1204), 
her red and white complexion (1205) and her lips: Ful lufly con ho lete / Wyth 
lyppez smal la^ande (1206-7). 

Gawain, not unnaturally, wonders what the lady intends. He cautiously 
lifts up the corner of the bed curtain (1185), looks warly (1186) and lurked a 
ful longe quyle (1195), pondering what is happening. He is cautious, prudent 
and a little apprehensive'. In this he is totally unlike the deer with whom some 
have compared him, for at the first hint of danger they rush wildly off (1150—1). 
The other difference is that they know what danger threatens them and their 
reaction to it is instinctive whereas Gawain, though he might suspect, does 
not yet know for certain what the lady intends so that he is forced to wait 
upon events. Eventually, however, he decides to act. He opens his eyes, 
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stretches and pretends that he is just waking. He makes the sign of the cross 
so that he might be pe sauer (1202). This action should probably not be con¬ 
sidered very significant. Very likely it is nothing more than part of his pretence 
of waking up. 20 

The opening rounds of the temptation scene are fought in a light and 
jesting manner. The lady rebukes Gawain for sleeping without guarding 
himself. Beneath the surface jest, however, there is a real warning that he has 
been deceived by the apparent friendliness of the castle. As there are many 
biblical parallels in this poem, it may be possible to see an analogy between 
Gawain’s position and that of the foolish virgins of the parable who sleep, not 
knowing when their moment of real testing will come. 21 There is also an 
important extended metaphor of siege and battle in these early lines. Gawain 
has been tan (1210) so that a true (1210) must now be arranged. Laughingly, 
the lady says that she will bynde (1211) him as her prisoner but a note of omin¬ 
ous determination sounds through her jesting assurance, pat be %e trayst (1211). 
It is the same grim undertone as that which appears in Bercilak’s later promise 
to Gawain Al pat euer I you) hy$t kalde schal I rede (1970). It is of course ironic 
that she does eventually “bind” him as she promised when she fastens her 
girdle about him! 

Gawain follows her mood. He yields (1215), cries for mercy (1215) and 
asks her to release him from imprisonment (1219), only to be told that now 
she has caught him (1225) she has no intention of letting him go. All this is 
done apparently in the best of good humour. The lady laughs and jests (1212) 
as does Gawain (1217). Superficially, then, there is only good-natured, if 
somewhat ironic humour in that Gawain, the most renowned of Arthur’s 
knights, has been captured by a woman. Yet the military language does 
change the actual bedroom situation into that of a metaphorical battlefield. 
There is, therefore, grim reality and threat beneath the comedy. Gawain is 
in a battle, though he is ignorant of the fact, and he is fighting a formidable 
foe who is no less dangerous for appearing in the guise of a beautiful young 
woman. 

Bercilak’s wife is relentless and pursues her attack with a direct refusal of 
Gawain’s request that he be allowed to get up. Instead, she praises him, saying 
that alle pe worlde worchipez him (1227), that his honour (1228) is renowned 
and so is his hendelayk “courtliness” (1228). Her manner of proceeding here is 
exactly that which was followed by the Green Knight in his attack upon the 
court at Camelot. 22 Whenever a major test is to take place in this poem the 
qualities that are to be tried are explicitly stated. In this way the reader 
knows the precise ground upon which the battle is to be fought. On this 
occasion the first two qualities that the lady mentions are general but the 
third one-— hendelayk —is quite specific. It is the maintenance of this quality 
that is predominantly in Gawain’s mind throughout the temptation scenes. 23 

The lady continues her attack with a direct frontal assault in a speech 
that is blunt to the point of crudity. Her apparent hope seems to be to take 
Gawain by surprise before he properly gathers his wits. She takes his earlier 
conventional offer to yield and be her servant, an offer that was made on his 
part simply because it byhouez nede (1216), and she repeats it but in a much 
more intense form: Me behouez offyne force/Tour seruaunt be, and schale (1239-40). 
She is motivated, she says, by fyne force “absolute necessity.” Furthermore, 
despite editorial efforts to tone down her words, her offer is unequivocally 
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direct and to the point: 3« ar welcum to my cors, / Yowre avuen uion to wale 
(1237-8). She is quite explicit in what she is offering. It is with her body that 
she tempts Gawain so that her appeal at this point is a purely physical one. 
Neither here nor elsewhere does she offer Gawain her love. In fact line 1281, 
And ay pe lady let lyk as hym loued mych , makes it quite clear that she has no 
such feelings towards him but is only acting a part. 

Gawain’s world is one of chivalry and courtesy. In it love is a refined 
emotion and its winning and granting must be done properly under the 
guidance of well-established rules. Decorum is everything. It is this world 
that the lady crudely smashes down by taking the initiative in the first place 
and then by offering herself to Gawain with such a lack of refinement. 24 To 
explain this tearing down of the conventional rules proper to love, the lady 
blames a necessity so compelling that she cannot control it. She would have 
Gawain construe her assault as deriving from the demands of primitive 
nature, which knows no rules, breaking into the courtly world of artificial 
manners. It parallels in a very clear way the equally rude intrusion of the 
Green Knight with all his nature attributes into the civilized court of King 
Arthur at Camelot. Looked at in this way, the lady’s test of Gawain is seen 
to be just a different manifestation of that earlier test at Camelot, a continua¬ 
tion of it on different grounds rather than a separate affair unconnected 
with it. 

The real purpose of the lady’s direct and crude approach with its obvious 
physical appeal, however, is more subtle than that of tempting Gawain into 
adultery by surprise. Gawain is not likely to succumb to this temptation. In 
fact, except for a moment on the third morning when special circumstances 
prevail, the lady seems to have little of this kind of appeal for him. The lady’s 
ultimate temptation is the apparent offer of life (i.e. by means of the magic 
girdle) in the face of seemingly inevitable death. However, the prospect of 
death by itself is not enough to make Gawain weaken. From the moment that 
the Green Knight picked up his head and remained alive at Camelot, Gawain 
must have accepted the fact that in all probability death awaited him at the 
Green Chapel. And yet he still pursued his quest. It is the chance of living 
when he has almost reconciled himself to dying that makes Gawain stumble, 
and it is what he will do to grasp this chance (even break his pledged word) 
that is his weakness. The lady’s prolonged offer of herself and the steady 
resistance that Gawain is compelled to make to it is nothing more than a 
calculated stratagem on her part to throw Gawain off his guard so that the 
real temptation of the third day might succeed. On each of the three days, 
therefore, Gawain rejects her advances until finally she seems to give up. Then, 
as he thinks he has at last succeeded and as he relaxes in his apparent victory, 
the lady makes her real thrust. From her long-term point of view, the crude 
opening offer of her cors is a vital part of the lady’s scheme. It functions like 
a dazzling spotlight that focuses so strongly on the one single idea of seduction 
that it not only concentrates Gawain’s attention on this one idea but it also 
blinds him to everything else. From this point on he can see the lady only as a 
seductive temptress whose advances must be resisted, and this is precisely 
what she wants him to think. 

For the remainder of this scene and over the next two days, a test of 
Gawain’s chastity is apparently made. In so far as the test is real from Gawain’s 
point of view it is interesting to follow its details and to see how the initiative 
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is constantly with the lady. Her clever switches in direction and manner con¬ 
tinually disconcert Gawain so that he never has time for reflection as to what 
is really happening. This is what the lady intends and she succeeds com¬ 
pletely. We must never forget, however,, that the seduction which is real to 
Gawain is only a subterfuge to the lady, a clever disguising of her real inten¬ 
tion, and her success is to be measured by the degree to which the threat of 
seduction seems convincing. 

After the lady’s offer of herself a kind of sparring match takes place between 
Gawain and the wife. Essentially, Gawain’s defence is threefold. He attempts 
to divert her by praise; 25 he modestly denies his own worthiness for her 
love; 28 and he offers to serve her in a non-committal-way as her servant and 
knight. 27 For her part, the lady tries various tricks to break his defences down. 
She overrules his modest denials and insists that he is worthy (1248-50); she 
flatters him by saying that many ladies would rather exchange words of love 
with him than possess large sums of gold or treasure (1251-5); she claims that 
he is the man above all others that she would choose as her lord (1268-75). 
This last idea is more tempting than just the offer of her body alone, for that 
appealed only to Gawain’s physical lust, but this statement, by claiming that 
his worth is above that of her lord, appeals to his vanity and pride too and 
thus is more dangerous. 

The lady is a clever opponent. She appears to accept Gawain’s refusal and, 
having talked of leaving (1288), she wishes him good-day (1290). Gawain, of 
course, is only too happy to see her go (1289). It is just as he thinks that she is 
leaving that she turns and makes a surprise attack wyth ful slor wordez (1291). 
She accuses Gawain of not being himself for the real Gawain would have 
acted differently. In effect she claijns that he shows no courtesy (he has not 
acted gaynly, 1297 and shown his reputed co(u)rtaysye, 1298, 1300). This is 
virtually a challenge to him to prove himself. Gawain is taken completely 
aback, stonyed (1291) indeed. She has returned to the attack when he thought 
that she was leaving, thus taking him by surprise, and her accusation hits 
him at his weakest spot. Courtesy is so much his concern that he thinks of 
this even before she says that it is the lack of it that she is challenging: 
‘Querfore?’ quop pe freke, and freschly he askez, / Ferde lest he hade fayled in fourme 
of his castes (1294-5). Thrown out of his stride in this way, he accepts without 
dispute her definition of what courteous behaviour is, namely the seeking of 
a kiss from a willing lady and thus he kisses her both to please her (1302) and 
because she demands it: I schal kysse at your comaundement , as a kny^t fallez (1303). 

On the second day the lady presses home the advantage that she won the 
day before. She takes up where she left off. Can this, she asks, really be Gawain, 
a man who is disposed to goodness and courtesy (1481 f.) ? Gawain had intend¬ 
ed a different approach this time. He did not feign sleep as before but spoke on 
fyrst (1477). But again his reputation for courtesy is a weak spot and im¬ 
mediately it is challenged he rushes to defend himself, asking what his fault 
is and saying that he is prepared to take the blame if he is in the wrong. The 
lady attempts to shame him for not living up to his reputation (though what 
constitutes livirtg up to it is to be determined by her standards) and she seeks 
also to confuse him and throw him off balance by making him wonder just 
what her specific charge of discourtesy is going to be. Her charge, of course, 
based on the standards of behaviour that she established the day before, is 
that Gawain has not taken the kisses that he ought to take as a proper knight. 
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Gawain replies in two ways. There is first an imperative rejection Do way . . . 
pat speche (1492) but then, as if wishing to recall what sounded like rudeness 
and thus seemingly in the process submitting to the lady’s definition of 
courteous knightly behaviour, he seeks to excuse himself, rather weakly, by 
saying that if he had asked a kiss and been refused then he would have been 
in the wrong: For pat durst I not do, lest I deuayed were; / If I were werned, I were 
wrang, iwysse, 3 if I profered (1493-4). 

When the lady brushes this excuse aside and appeals to his brute strength 
(1496), Gawain becomes firmer in his opposition. Though he pays her an 
empty compliment ( good is your speche, 1498), he does in fact totally reject her 
point and quickly puts her in her place. He tells her without mincing words 
that what is taken by force has no value in his country: Bot prete is vnpryuande 
in pede per I lende, / And vche gift pat is geuen not with goud wylle (1499-1500). 
However, he goes on off-handedly, I am here to be kissed if that is what you 
want (1501-3). His offer, though, is so casual and is so clearly not given with 
goud wylle that it becomes almost an insult. 28 

Insults, however, do not deter Bercilak’s wife. She continues to attack 
Gawain, first by accusing him of being a knight who is defecting from his 
knightly duties and secondly by appealing to him through her helpless 
femininity. On the first count she argues that he is highly attractive (3 ong, 
3 epe, 1510, and the comlokest kyd of your elde, 1520), and highly praised as a 
knight (so kny^tyly, as %e ar knowen oute, 1511, Tour worde and your worchip walkez 
ayquere, 1521). The chief duty of a knight, pe chef pyng (1512), she still insists is 
pe lei layk of luf (1513). All a knight’s deeds and all his sufferings are for love 
(1516-8) and in this way ladies are brought to happiness (1519). 29 Why then, 
she asks, do you fail in this duty (1522-4)? Meanwhile, as a woman, she 
appeals to him as a 3 onke (1526), one who has come, young, innocent, naive, 
impressed and awed by his reputation, to learn something of love—and he 
has refused her! Is it possible that despite his reputation he is ignorant of 
love (1528) ? It is much more likely, however, she cries, that he thinks she is 
too stupid to learn (1529). Having said this she breaks out angrily with her 
reproach of For schame (1530). 

Once again Gawain is driven to evade the lady by disparaging himself as 
so pouer a mon (1538) and by professing his disability to be her instructor 
(1542-4). He takes refuge in a flurry of compliments. She has brought him 
gode gle, gomen . . . huge (1536) and much ese (1539). She is worpy (1537) and 
he will be her servant (1546-8). Towards the end of the stanza, the poet care¬ 
fully reminds us of what has been going on. The lady has frayned pat fre, and 
fondet hym ofte (1549) in order to bring him to wo%e (1550); 30 Gawain, for his 
part, has defended (1551) himself. Thus the battle of the first day has been 
continued on the second with again the same apparently inconclusive results. 

The events of the evening of the second day show how Gawain must be 
on his guard at all times. There is great festivity in the hall and the scene is 
described in detail by the poet (1648-56). As before, the lady sits by the side 
of Gawain (1657) and while she sits there she tempts him again: Such sem- 
blaunt to pat segge semly ho made / Wyth stille stollen countenaunce, pat stalworth 
to plese (1658-9). Until this moment her advances had been made only in the 
privacy of the bedroom, but here she changes her tactics and tempts him in 
public at the feast. This appeal differs from that of the morning. In the hall 
there is an appeal to his sense of danger (her advance is before all the men 
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of the court and before her husband too). Furthermore, if Gawain had suf¬ 
fered from a feeling of taking unfair advantage of her husband’s being away, 
this temptation offered at the feast overcomes that feeling. Finally, there is a 
return to her earlier flattery of Gawain in that she apparently singles him out 
for her attentions from amongst all the other men who are there. By her actions 
in the hall, therefore, the lady seems to confirm the opinion that Gawain must 
by now have formed about her, namely that her intention is to seduce him by 
any means at her command. 

The motivation of the lady on the third morning has troubled some com¬ 
mentators. The poet tells us: Bot pe lady for luf let not to slepe, / Ne pe purpose 
to payre pat pyf in hir hert (1733-4). The purpose that she has in her heart 
can only be the one thing that has been consistently there from the start, 
namely the eventual overcoming of Gawain’s resistance. There is no reason to 
assume any essential change in her attitude towards Gawain on the third day, 
and she continues to pursue with undiminished skill her plans to entrap him. 
What then is the luf that will not let her sleep? That she does not love Gawain 
in the normal sense of the word is perfectly clear. For this reason Gollancz 
glosses luf as “pleasure in his company” but there is not much evidence that 
the lady genuinely feels this either. Fler presence in the bedroom is for one 
end only—the testing of Gawain—and her own thoughts and feelings (like 
those of her husband) are largely irrelevant to the needs of the poem. In fact, 
in the course of the poem we are hardly ever aware of what either the husband 
or his wife thinks or feels. Burrow and Davis offer a different solution to the 
problem by suggesting that the poet is cheating and deliberately misleading 
his hearers. 31 But to suggest that the poet would sacrifice the poem’s integrity 
like this and for no apparent reason (the poem is not a detective novel with a 
trail of false clues) is hardly credible. Further, if the audience believed that the 
lady was genuinely in love with Gawain, the relationship between the two 
of them would be significantly altered. The woman would deservedly 
attract some sympathy from the poem’s readers, so that although Gawain’s 
rejection of her would still be morally correct, it would be much harder for 
the readers to approve of it emotionally. A situation not unlike that between 
Sir Launcelot and the Fair Maid of Astolat would result and in that episode 
it is the Maid who wins everyone’s sympathy. 

The problem in this line may lie in the fact that not enough attention has 
been paid to the exact language of the statement. Luf is not the subject of let, 
so that a translation “love would not let her sleep” is not possible. Nor can we 
change the meaning of let and translate the line “the lady for love could not 
sleep.” Since let means “allow, permit,” the translation must be “the lady 
for love did not allow herself to sleep.” 32 Thus whatever luf refers to, we see 
that the lady still has control over herself. It is will and intellect that rule her, 
not emotions. 33 The lady from the beginning has acted a part, that of an 
infatuated woman who has no choice but to give herself to Gawain. She acts 
this part consistently. How would she have behaved if she had really felt such 
love ? She would not have been able to keep away from her lover but would 
have come to him early in the morning as soon as it was safe for her to do so. 
To act the part of a love-sick woman convincingly, this is exactly what she 
has to do. The luf which here supposedly brings her to Gawain can be nothing 
more than the pretended love that she has simulated from the beginning and 
which her role as temptress requires that she sustain. 
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The lady’s approach on the third morning is brisk and purposeful. She 
ros hir vp radly (1735), Wayuez vp a ivyndow (1743), callez ■ ■ ■ radly (1743-4) 
and asks Gawain how may pou slepe ? (1746). Without hesitating and without 
asking, she steps right up and kisses him (1758) and in this way wakens him. 
Gawain is sleeping badly. His softe (1687) sleep of the night before has given 
way to drowping (1748, 1750). He mutters (1750), afflicted by heavy thoughts 
(1751). This detail effectively humanizes Gawain who has to this point been 
perhaps too coldly perfect in the matter of the quest. 

The lady catches Gawain at a favourable moment for advancing her 
real design. Gawain has just woken from a bad dream in which he saw him¬ 
self in deadly danger to find himself instead safe in bed in the castle. Instead 
of an axe striking his neck as in his dream, the lady is kissing him. His relieved 
reaction comes as no surprise and he welcumez (1759) her with more warmth 
than hitherto. It is thus not just that she is beautiful: so glorious and gayly 
atyred , / Sofautles of hirfetures and of sofyne hewes (1760-1)—she has always been 
this—that makes him embrace her with wallande joye (1762) but that she is 
such a contrast to the terrifying Green Knight of his dream. 34 The poet hints 
that for the first time Gawain is in danger of succumbing to the lady (1768—9). 
It is necessary, therefore, that Mary intervene on the part of Gawain. 

Knott rejected the reading Mare in favour of mare “more.” 35 He argued 
that “the interference of the Virgin would spoil the whole crucial part of the 
test” and so he tried to make the line say that Gawain rejects the lady because 
of Bercilak. Davis rejects this suggestion as straining the language too far. 
Knott, however, seemed to misunderstand the nature of Mary’s interference. 
It is not direct and external to Gawain. She does not intervene on his behalf 
as an actual literal opponent of the lady, for this would certainly have 
spoiled the contest in that no opponent could have prevailed against her. Her 
intervention can only be via Gawain’s mind. Her help is to prod his resolution 
so that he comes to face the situation squarely and sees clearly the decision 
that he has to make, namely: Oper lack per hir luf, oper lodly refuse (1772). 
It is by bringing him to this point that Mary successfully intervenes on behalf 
of hir kny^t and thus keeps him safe. The irony of the matter, however, is that 
Gawain does not see the total situation. While he accepts the fact that he has 
now to make the crucial decision, he does not realize Mary’s part in bringing 
him to it. His main concern is still for his public reputation, and in blindness 
and pride he still sees himself at the centre of the situation. Self-sufficient and 
lacking humility, he cannot see himself as an insignificant part of a larger 
whole in the hands of God (or Mary). 

The lady depresed hym . . . pikke (1770) and uses many spechez of specialte 
(1778) but her arguments are not reported at length. This is ground that the 
reader has travelled before and the poet wisely does not bore him with 
repetition. The lady plays only one new gambit and this is not intended to 
win Gawain’s love. As we have seen, Gawain is clearly in a dilemma as to 
how he should behave. The lady offers him a graceful way out when she 
suggests that he may already love another and this is why he cannot give his 
love to her. Now, if he wishes, Gawain can lie and thus deny the lady’s 
advances without appearing discourteous. Yet, to do so would mark a falling 
off on his part from the highest ideals. Gawain, in putting truth above his 
own convenience, passes what is in effect another test by saying truthfully 
that he has no lover. 
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At this the lady seems finally to lose hope and accepts Gawain’s refusal: 
Kysse me now comly, and I schal each hepen, j I may hot mourne upon molde, as may 
pat much louyes (1794-5). She pretends self-pity and sorrow and in this way plays 
out her role properly to the end. Reluctantly, she takes what seems to be a 
farewell kiss and then asks for a gift to ease her mourning. Gawain, politely 
but quite firmly, refuses. It is then her turn to offer a gift to him. First she 
offers him her ring, a gift of great value (riche, 1817; of red golde, 1817; Wytk a 
starande ston, 1818; of great brightness and worth, 1819-20). Gawain refuses 
the ring, a refusal that the lady insists is made because the ring is too valuable. 
She offers, therefore, in its place her girdle 36 which by contrast is worth very 
little. She herself points out this difference in value: If 3 e renay my rynk, to 
rychefor hit semez, / 7,e wolde not so hy^ly halden be to me, j I schal gif yow my girdel, 
pat gaynes yow lasse (1827-9). 

It is progressively more and more difficult for Gawain to refuse the lady. 
He had acted rather churlishly in the first place when he refused to give her a 
gift. Then he refused her ring and finally her girdle. His awareness of the poor 
light in which he is appearing is perhaps reflected in his speeches which are 
blunter and less evasive than anything that he has so far said. He even brings 
in his quest as a reason for rejecting the lady’s gifts. While this seems a des¬ 
perate excuse for him to use, since Gawain has no idea of the connection 
between the quest and the temptations, the very irrelevance of the excuse may 
show how heavily the adventure of the next day is weighing on his mind. The 
mention of the quest of the Green Chapel opens the way for the lady’s final 
temptation—the suggestion that the girdle, which Gawain has already refused, 
has magic life-saving properties. 

The climax of the action has now arrived. The lady has carefully built 
up to this moment for almost three days; the narrative has extended over 
668 lines. The offer of the “magic” girdle itself takes no more than one 
stanza (24 lines) and occupies in time a few minutes at most. The very speed 
and seeming triviality of the offer, along with the lack of opportunity for 
reflection before the bargain is sealed by Gawain’s promise of secrecy, all 
contribute to Gawain’s lapse. Nevertheless, the major reason for his accept¬ 
ance lies in the apparent hope of life that the girdle raises for Gawain. Its 
appeal is immediate and fundamental. Its desirability is so great that hit 
come to his hert (1855), something that the lady for all her wiles and attractions 
never succeeded in doing. 

Gawain’s acceptance of the girdle brings with it a compromising of his 
values and an inclination towards the false. He calls the girdle ajuel (1856), 
though he has just refused a real jewel in the ring. He then associates his 
trick (sle^t, 1858) with nobility. As one of the central concerns of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight is the nature of the noble life and its manifestation in 
action, Gawain’s linking of nobility here with trickery, guile and the breaking 
of a pledge is significant. At this point, perhaps, Gawain comes nearest to 
sharing the views of the court at Camelot for there, we recall, nobility was 
held rather lightly, being equated by Arthur with a Christmas game. 

The actual taking of the girdle is well handled. For three days Gawain 
has opposed the lady but now he pulged with hir prepe (1859). We thus see 
even more strongly than in line 1855 how the appeal is to the basic man and we 
see also Gawain’s desperate “clutching at straws” to avoid his well-nigh 
hopeless position. Although he poled hir to speke (1859), she does not argue and 
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persuade further. She acts swype (i860) “quickly,”® 7 fastens the belt on him 
and just as rapidly attaches the condition of secrecy. She allows him no time 
to think. She sees her chance and seizes it, just as she has planned from the 
first, and Gawain is lost in that moment. A carefully laid deception, well-acted 
out by the lady, has thus played its part in bringing about Gawain’s downfall, 
for this one lapse is sufficient to destroy the perfection demanded of the 
wearer of the endeles knot. 


NOTES 

1 A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Harvard University Press, 1916). 
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15 Gollancz translates clannes as “chastity” but Davis claims that it means “sinlessness, 

innocence” (p. 95), a translation that weakens our expectation of a chastity test. The 
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Mills (p. 613) calls it “a gesture of comic surprise” but if so it is an odd time for Gawain 
to jest. 

Matthew, XXV, 1-13. 

See lines 309-312. 

Mills sees the lady’s use of this word as an attempt to turn an abstract quality (honour) 
into a form of activity (layk) with strong overtones of amorous play (p. 615 and n. 6), but 
does it not stand in clear opposition to gryndel-layk? The one is tested by the Green 
Knight, the other by his wife. 

Burrow cites examples from Perlesvaus in an attempt to show that “ladies can press a suit 
without ceasing to be ladylike” (p. 81) but in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, where pro¬ 
priety of all kinds is so important, the lady cannot be so free and still remain within the 
bounds of courtesy. Mills (p. 613) argues that this inversion of roles is “in the manner 
of the fabliau” and thus tends in the direction of comedy. To me the direction is rather 
towards anarchy. 

See 11 . 1264, 1267, 1277. 

See 11 . 1244, 1266. 

See 11 . 1245-7, 1278-9. Burrow notes that “when such an offer is made by a man, it 
may mean almost nothing” (p. 82). 

It is ironic that the gift of the girdle which Gawain later accepts and which is certainly 
not given with good will by the lady turns out to be distinctly vnpryuande for its recipient. 

Eagan (53-63) says that here the lady shows what she thinks chivalry is all about and thus 
satirizes romances where this view is seriously held. Eagan’s mistake is to consider the 
lady as a human character who really, but wrongly, holds these mistaken views rather 
than as an actress acting a part with her husband’s approval. 

I follow the usual reading here of assuming wo^e to be a noun descended from OE woh 
“wrong.” Davis (p. 116) makes out a good case for considering it to be the verb woo. 
In either case there is no radical change in the overall sense of the passage. 

Burrow, p. 94; Davis, p. 120. 

This is the translation given in Pearl and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. A. C. Cawley 
(London, 1962), p. 116. Professor Cawley has suggested privately to me that the 
meaning might be ironically “the lady for love did not forbear / omit to sleep” ( OED, 
s.v. Let v l , 2b) but I prefer to take the verb in its transitive sense, s.v. Let v 1 , 12. 

The next line in which the poet says that the lady’s purpose py^i in hir hcrt (1734) may seem 
to detract from the idea that the lady’s rational powers are in control at this instant. 
There is, however, sufficient evidence that heart can refer to the mind or intellect (OED, 
s.v. Heart, 5 and 7) as well as to the seat of the emotions. 

Burrows suggests that she appears as “Dame Life” (p. 99). 

Knott, 107. 

Its colours of green and gold at once remind us of the Green Knight and help to prepare 
us for the eventual coming together of the two strands of the story. 

Rather than Davis’s gloss “earnestly.” 



THE GUIDE CONVENTION IN PIERS PLOWMAN 


By Barbara Palmer 

Since T. S. Eliot’s 1922 revival of the wasteland and Grail motifs, the quest 
has again assumed its medieval role as a literary genre. Frequently, however, 
scholarly attention is focused on the object or destination of the quest rather 
than on the author’s method of presentation. Almost basic to that method, 
particularly in the medieval allegorical quest, 1 is the guide-leader convention, 
a structural device which helps to unify both the quest and the reader’s com¬ 
prehension of it. My chief concern here is to show how inconsistent use of this 
guide convention reduces the coherence of Piers Plowman', but first I have 
attempted to establish several characteristics of the guide-leader figure, 
using The Pearl and La Divina Commedia as representative models. 

In simplest terms, the quest is a narrative with an educational purpose, 
the elevation of its protagonist through a journey. Although almost always 
oriented towards a goal, 2 this journey can and does take many forms. It can be 
geographical, spiritual, or psychological; the goal can be political, social, 
or metaphysical, ranging from the need for individual salvation to love of 
picaresque adventure. But regardless of what quest or goal the author chooses 
to portray, he still must concern himself with structural coherence. Basically 
his problem is to convey a character with moral or spiritual deficiencies 
through unfamiliar territory to an unrecognized goal, without losing his 
hero or his reader in a forest of unknowns. 

Some standard of conduct, some measure of progress, must accompany 
the quester, and that requirement frequently is met by a character who func¬ 
tions as a guide or leader to the protagonist. The primary characteristic of 
the guide is his knowledge; he is the one who knows, as opposed to the 
quester, who does not know. Especially suited to his task by some authority 
he possesses, whether derived from divine inspiration or previous experience, 
he serves to educate the hero. Using particular methods of motivation and 
direction, the guide figure elevates his ward to new awareness and under 
standing, while often also giving the quester a model worthy of imitation. 

That model may be isolated in a single figure or it may be cumulative. 
One form of the convention is the primary guide, a character who accompanies 
the hero throughout the quest. Another form is the guide series, with one guide 
passing the quester on to a second and so on, with each figure responsible for 
his own geographical and metaphorical sphere. The third form is the sec¬ 
ondary or auxiliary guide, who supplies a particular limited need of the 
quester, like a dream interpretation, a prophecy, or physical transportation. 3 
Within each of these forms the guide figure may take on various aspects, the 
most basic being the true guide and the false. True guides, whose advice the 
quester should heed, lead towards the predetermined moral and physical 
goal; while false guides deter the quester, frequently through sensual temp¬ 
tation and geographical misdirection. 
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The guide mot if is not solely a thematic device, restricted to the expression 
of particular theological and ethical concepts, but a structural device, an 
ordering technique. Educative quests often are divergent and complex, por¬ 
traying a multitude of situations and personages; the guide figure is one means 
of ordering or relating this diversity. His reactions provide a consistent 
internal moral standard, thus reducing the need for direct authorial comment. 
He supplies the reader with a trustworthy evaluation of events which the 
quester’s imperfect perception cannot provide. The guide figure, whether 
false or true, also may produce dramatic tension, the conflict and potential 
resolution of the plot, by the interplay between the moral level which he 
embodies and that represented by the quester. By observing this interplay 
and the shifting relationship between quester and guide figure, the reader 
gains a standard to measure the protagonist’s progress towards his spiritual 
goal. 

Apart from the narrative and thematic functions already suggested, the 
guide exists as an artistic creation in his own right, on the allegorical level, the 
representational level, or on both. He may personify a particular virtue or 
institution, as does Holicherche in Piers Plowman; figure an abstraction through 
an historical personage, as does Virgil in La Divina Commedia; or participate 
dynamically, as does Harry Bailly in The Canterbury Tales. In other words, the 
guide figure may be as fully developed as the author’s powers and intentions 
dictate, and the guide indeed does range from the statically symbolic to the 
dramatically complex. 

One of the more static and symbolic guides is the figure of the pearl maiden 
in The Pearl, a dream vision concerned with the dreamer’s salvation. 4 She 
represents a state of mind and soul, an elevated level sought by the dreamer. 
Exhausted by grief and worry, the jeweller-dreamer enters his garden, an 
introductory symbol of the dream world. He swoons, and as his spirit ascends 
he sees the stream which separates the real world from the spiritual. Ini¬ 
tially, then, he needs a guide to explain this dream world’s meaning and to 
help him find his lost pearl. 

The radiant pearl maiden appears to serve these functions, as well as to 
point out the spiritual deficiencies of which he is unaware. Chosen as a 
guide because of her temporal relation to the dreamer and her pristine 
spiritual state, Pearl is concerned to save his soul and give him peace, to help 
him find the way. She chides him for attending to the mundane; taunts him; 
advises him; explains the nature of salvation, grace, and the New Jerusalem; 
and finally brings about his spiritual regeneration. Her literary functions are 
primarily thematic, for she is an embodiment of purity and an interpreter 
of scripture for the medieval poet. 

Through the amount of guidance and correction she must administer, 
the pearl maiden indicates to the reader the dreamer’s progress. Initially 
his understanding is solely temporal; he assumes the maiden will remain with 
him because his grief is great, thinks it unfair that she has gained grace so 
early with such slight effort, and views her role as Christ’s bride in competitive 
courtly terms. Eventually he gains some understanding, evidenced by his 
editing ofhis own questions and his meek acceptance of her answers. This more 
elevated level is signified by the maiden’s offer to guide him within sight of the 
New Jerusalem, but his failure to reach spiritual perfection is made equally 
clear by his attempt to cross the stream and the vision’s consequent end. 
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The jeweller then measures his own progress as he realizes how quickly 
rapture fades and how, had he patiently awaited the pearl maiden’s instruc¬ 
tions, he would have been able to cross the stream. His quest has been success¬ 
ful, insofar as any mortal can approach the godhead before his appointed 
time, and the dreamer shows his gratitude and awareness by dedicating his 
intercessor, the pearl maiden, to God. 

The Pearl poet thus bends the guide convention to his imaginative and 
narrative needs. When he requires theological explication, the pearl maiden 
explains; when he wishes to contrast the eternal with the mundane, the 
maiden’s radiant figure illustrates the division; when he must make the 
dreamland seem credible and traversable, the pearl maiden is his carto¬ 
grapher. In La Divina Commedia h Dante makes an equally skilful and versatile 
use of his guide figures, but where the Pearl poet uses a single, primary guide 
throughout the poem, Dante uses a guide series, each guide leading to a 
higher level of spiritual development. 

The first guide, Virgil, is a figuration of pagan moral perfection; he comes 
to stand for the ultimate achievements of his spiritually unenlightened age. 
Sent by divine authority, Beatrice, to guide Dante the pilgrim, he is qualified 
not only by the exemplary life he has led but by his poetic gifts. First, Virgil 
serves as a physical guide, for he knows the terrain of Hell; in this capacity 
he physically carries, leads, and defends Dante over the crags, up the steps, 
and away from the demons. As a resident of Limbo, Virgil also explains its 
etiquette to Dante: whom he should meet, what he should notice. He controls 
whom, why, and how much Dante may see and question. He sets the pace. 

Secondly, Virgil is a spiritual and intellectual guide, as he explains, 
interprets, and sermonizes. Dante’s ignorance of the lintel of Hell, the 
Harrowing, the hierarchy of sins, the hemispheres, the nature of prayer and 
love is at least partially remedied by Virgil’s knowledge. 

The most important aspect of Virgil’s guidance, however, is the attitude 
of Virgil himself, for he serves as a standard against which to measure 
Dante’s regeneration. Virgil’s changing attitude towards the dreamer symbol¬ 
izes the dreamer’s spiritual progress which runs concurrently with the 
physical. Initially, Virgil suggests, Dante is not fit for the journey and he 
chides his impatience to proceed. He criticizes his lack of precision in speech, 
as a superior poet to an inferior, suggests that he has forgotten his philosophy, 
and warns him against misdirected pity. When Virgil later approves of 
Dante’s attack on Pope Nicholas III or of his request to speak to Ulysses, a 
regenerative step has been made. The growing reciprocity of their relationship 
also indicates Dante’s progress; he urges Virgil to be quiet so that he can hear 
where Cianfa lingers, and suggests asking the way when they are lost. As 
Dante grows more spiritual, Virgil grows more human in his reverence for 
Statius, in his physical exhaustion, and in his embarrassment at Cato’s 
scolding them for lingering to hear Casella. 

As Dante himself says, Virgil is his master, leader, lord, father, herdsman, 
and teacher—a very inclusive guide figure. In artistic terms he functions as an 
explicator, an interpreter and, especially, as a standard of the moral per¬ 
fection for which Dante the pilgrim strives. To some extent he is also a 
character in his own right, insofar as the author reveals a pagan’s activities in 
Purgatory and Limbo, his reactions, and his deficiencies. But Virgil’s qualifi¬ 
cations are not sufficient to accompany Dante throughout his quest. His 
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pagan origins, his geographical restrictions, limit his usefulness. As he says 
to the souls who have newly arrived on the shore of Purgatory, “Ye think 
perchance that we have experience of this place, but we are strangers even 
as ye are” ( Purgatorio , II, 63), and so he must convey Dante to someone 
more familiar with this unknown physical and spiritual territory. 

Although Virgil accompanies Dante through Purgatory and acts as his 
protector, both need auxiliary guides for the unfamiliar terrain. These the 
poet supplies through a guide series, with one figure directing them through 
his own country and then passing them on to the next figure. Cato, Sordello, 
Statius, and Matilda are the major characters in this series, with such figures 
as Lucy, Humbert Aldobrandesco, and the angels of the cornices supple¬ 
menting their direction for a short distance. Thus Virgil’s function is dimin¬ 
ished in Purgatory; he remains Dante’s ethical guide and emotional com¬ 
forter, but hands over his geographical guidance to more knowledgeable 
figures. 

The first figure to assist Virgil and Dante in Purgatory is Cato, who 
guards the approach to Mount Purgatory. He tells Virgil to clean the grime 
from Dante’s face and then permits them to proceed. The second figure in 
this guide series is Sordello, who forbids them to climb the mountain by 
night and leads them to the Valley of the Rulers. Next, Lucy physically carries 
Dante to the gate of Purgatory, with Virgil following behind. Statius then 
takes over, accompanying them through the Pass of Pardon. Virgil has 
reached his limits at this point, and he disappears, leaving Dante in Statius’ 
care. Matilda, handmaiden of Beatrice, becomes Dante’s guide through the 
earthly paradise, and after purifying his soul she relinquishes him to Beatrice 
herself, in whom the physical and spiritual functions of the guide again 
coalesce. 

Beatrice, the second primary guide figure in La Divina Commedia, ini¬ 
tially appears in the character of a courtly lady but almost immediately 
becomes a figuration, an abstraction, of divine purity. Like Virgil, she physic¬ 
ally guides the dreamer, but her spiritual function is far more refined. Since 
she is nearer to divine authority, her theology more closely approximates 
to the Word of God. She, like Virgil, tests the dreamer’s religious concepts and 
beliefs, but she also serves as an intercessor, a gradual accommodation to 
God. Beatrice’s literary function is narrative, thematic, and stylistic; she explic¬ 
ates and interprets the dreamer’s observations, she justifies the ways of God 
to man, and she is the radiant image of the Paradiso. 

The final guide figure, Saint Bernard, functions almost solely as a narrative 
device, in that he interprets the Rose to the dreamer and reader and allows 
Beatrice to leave her role as guide without abandoning the graceless Dante. 
As in the Grail quest, the vision of the symbol of the godhead—the Grail for 
Galahad, Beatrice for Dante—signifies that the hero has reached his goal, has 
achieved the salvation he sought. In La Divina Commedia, then, the guide figures 
operate primarily as exemplary spiritual states which man should imitate, 
as the highest possible standards of thought and action. 

Dante’s La Divina Commedia and Langland’s Piers Plowman share several 
characteristics, the primary one being a complex and diversified narrative 
fabric. Both works portray a multitude of figures, incidents, and settings. Both 
works, too, are instructional: Dante’s intention is to stress that we reap in the 
afterlife what we sow in the present; and Langland’s, apparently, to fashion 
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a Christian layman in a Christian society. A similar theological and ethical 
framework, a spiritually-ordered world fraught with omnipresent temptation 
to evil, surrounds each poem. Both include quests, journeys to save the 
quester’s soul and to perfect him in virtue. Each poem likewise uses the 
allegorical modes of personification and figuration to present its virtues, its 
vices, and its hero’s internal conflicts. 6 

The comparison, however, between La Divina Commedia and Piers Plowman 
ends with these similarities. Whereas Dante’s treatment and techniques are 
highly sophisticated, Langland’s often are naive, far removed from the belle- 
tristic tradition to which Dante belonged. 7 La Divina Commedia has a clear 
thematic development, with Dante’s major themes amplified rather than 
obscured by less important ideas. In Piers Plowman Langland observes no 
hierarchy of themes; thus a minor digression frequently overshadows the 
broader concept which it was invented to illustrate. Dante’s characters 
maintain a consistent value; although ramifications of their natures emerge as 
they are placed in new situations, the abstract concepts which they embody 
do not shift throughout the narrative. The meaning of Langland’s characters, 
however, often contains ambiguities and contradictions; one character may 
personify several internal qualities which are not necessarily compatible with 
or logically related to each other. Finally, La Divina Commedia is structurally 
coherent, unified by the quest motif, the hero, and the guide figures. The 
structure of Piers is episodic, often without thematic or narrative connectives; 
its quest, hero, and guide figures often fragment rather than unify the nar¬ 
rative structure. 

The preceding comparison implies the major difficulty of Piers Plowman, 
its diffuseness. Diversified in theme, time, space, characterization, plot se¬ 
quence, and the metaphorical or figurative level of meaning, the poem lacks 
a coherent and consistent narrative structure. Ironically, the remedy for this 
diffuseness is available within the poem itself in the structural motifs which 
Langland introduces and in the figures of Holicherche and Piers. Both 
characters suggest some knowledge on Langland’s part of the guide conven¬ 
tion. Had he managed his use of that convention to provide structural unity, 
as the Pearl poet and Dante did, Piers Plowman undoubtedly would have been 
a more sustained and comprehensible poem. 

My contention that the primary difficulty of Piers is structural rather than 
thematic or textual has not been shared by the critics, most of whom have 
approached the poem in terms of meaning, text, or genre. After defending 
their interpretations these critics also have felt impelled to prove through their 
approach the poem’s inherent unity. The frequency with which this unity is 
asserted only serves to reinforce one’s suspicions about its actual and per¬ 
vasive presence. 

Dunning, for example, believes that Langland has organized his work 
around the concepts of the active, contemplative, and mixed life; while 
Robertson and Huppe see the entire poem as a patterned contrast between an 
ideal and its medieval corruption. That contrast is embodied in the dreamer, 
Wille, “one of the chief means by which the poet achieves coherence in Piers 
Plowman. In what Wille does and in his reactions are developed the progressive 
contrasts which contribute materially to the structural integrity of the poem.” 6 
Coghill, who agrees with Dunning that the poem’s theme is the three modes of 
life, sees the character Piers as the unifying agent because “to be Piers is to 
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do well or to do better or to do best . . . once this is recognized and applied 
to the visions as a whole, the poem becomes harmonious and consistent, 
declaring itself logically, as well as psychologically, a unity.” 9 Wells, in a 
careful and informative study, attempts to give the poem structural unity 
by establishing parallels between sections of the Visio and Vita, each of which 
he divides into three corresponding units. He is left, however, with the lack 
of linear progression in Wille’s search for Do-Well, a structure which does not 
parallel its Visio counterpart; his specious explanation that Wille’s circular 
arguments are necessary to prevent the reader’s being bored by didacticism 
somewhat reduces his thesis. Lawlor’s argument is equally fragile. He notes 
that Piers has no formal structural unity, but contends that it has an “imagin¬ 
ative unity” through the dreamer’s persistent attempts to ratiocinate instead 
of simply to live the Christian life; that is, the poem’s unity lies in Wille’s 
not getting any answers. 

Several critics too have approached the problem of unity through genre, 
hoping that an identification of Langland’s literary model will aid inter¬ 
pretation. Robertson and Huppe believe that Langland’s method was based 
on Biblical exegesis with its four levels of meaning, and thus freely interpret 
most episodes allegorically, historically, tropologically, and anagogically. 
Frank suggests, with much validity, that a long allegorical narrative would 
be vague and complex enough without the burden of four additional inter¬ 
pretations. Coghill calls it an “organic” allegory, a term which escapes 
definition. Finally, in one of the more constructive recent studies, Bloomfield 
suggests that Piers is in the apocalyptic genre but shares elements of the dream 
vision and quest motifs. He does not delve very deeply into how Langland 
actually uses these forms—his stylistic and structural methods—but his 
approach is a necessary first step into unexplored territory. 10 

Little of the criticism, then, is devoted to a detailed analysis of the structure 
of Piers Plowman. And yet that neglected structure is responsible for much of 
the contradictory speculation about the poem’s meaning, much of the almost 
frenetic search for hidden meanings, when the primary problem is that 
Langland’s structure has obscured the salient meaning. 1 do not intend to 
suggest that the preceding studies, among others, are irrelevant; on the 
contrary, they are most helpful in thematic and historical interpretation, but 
we need to analyze further Piers' narrative structure and the lapses in it. 

As it stands, the poem is a two-part quest undertaken by a semi-literate 
rustic. The first section, or the Visio, is a dream vision of various forms of 
temporal corruption, with the dreamer in quest for Truth. 11 Moving from the 
fair field full of folk to Westminster, to court, to church, to the fair field, and 
to a banquet hall, this quest is earth-centred. The second section, the dreamer’s 
search for Do-Well, Do-Bet[ter], and Do-Best, includes the same area but 
also portrays Jerusalem and Hell. Although temporal abuses are presented, 
this second quest is concerned primarily with the dreamer’s salvation and, 
through him, that of society. 

The structural pattern of Piers Plowman is formed of three elements: the 
dream vision, the use of personification, and the quest. Like The Pearl, much 
of the poem’s action occurs within the dreamer’s unconscious, thus liberating 
the author from logical transitions through time and space. 12 This freedom 
of movement is initiated in the poem’s first lines, a conventional opening 
for a dream vision. The May morning, the stream which separates natural 
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from supernatural experience, and the dream itself all are traditional elements 
of a dream vision. They serve to “cue” the reader that what follows may be 
foreign and dislocated because it takes place within the dreamer’s mind and 
is a spiritual rather than sensible perception. 

The second structural element is Langland’s use of personification and 
figuration, a process of externalizing abstract, interior qualities. Wille’s 
internal conflicts and characteristics, as well as those of society at large, are 
made visible to the reader by attaching these conceptual entities to “bodies,” 
or acting, speaking characters. 

Thirdly, Langland uses the quest motif, the spiritual education of an 
individual in a journey through space. Although the significance of this quest 
and its extensiveness have been questioned by the critics, no one has doubted 
its presence. In his initial dream on the Malvern Hills, Wille sees a vision of 
the Tower of Truth, the Dungeon of Hell, and the earth’s “fair field”; the 
alternatives, salvation and damnation, which follow from earthly abuses 
and over-indulgences are made clear to him. His reaction to this vision and 
consequent plea to Holicherche, 

Thanne I courbed on my knees and cryed hir of grace, 

And preyed hir pitousely prey for my synnes, 

And also kenne me kyndeli on criste to bileue, 

That I mi3te worchen his wille that wrougte me to man; 

“Teche me to no tresore but telle me this ilke, 

“How I may saue my soule that seynt art yholden?” 

(i> 79 - 84 ) 

suggest the purpose and direction of his quest.' 

These three elements, the dream vision, personification, and quest motif, 
are the potential basis for structural unity in Piers Plowman. Langland, how¬ 
ever, maintains none of the three patterns which he has introduced, and the 
difficulties of Piers Plowman evolve precisely from his failure to keep to the 
structure. 

The first hiatus is in the dream framework. Evidently Langland intended 
most of the poem to be a dream vision, but there are disconcerting lapses in 
its chronology. Although' Wille falls asleep ten times and awakens eleven, 
Langland confuses the proper order to awaken him when he already is 
awake and put him to sleep when he already is asleep. He apparently has 
used dreams within dreams and waking dreams, but the divisions are never 
clear. After Wille first falls asleep in the Malvern Hills (Prol., 1-12), he dreams 
until the procession reaches court, where he awakens to listen to Reason and 
Conscience preach before the king. He awakens a second time, 13 only to fall 
asleep to dream of a second sermon by Reason (v, 1-12). The proper order 
of waking and dreaming then is followed until Passus xi, 4-7, when Wille, 
who has not awakened, falls more deeply asleep, perhaps indicating a dream 
within a dream. Following his dream tour of Middle Earth he is awakened 
twice (xi, 395-397; xiii, 1-4), presumably because of the double dream. In 
Passus xvi, 18-21, there also seems to be a dream within a dream. He already 
is asleep, but the sound of Piers’ name induces a deeper sleep: 

“Piers the Plowman!” quod I tho and al for pure ioye 
That I herde nempne his name anone I swounded after, 
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And laye longe in a lone dreme and atte laste me thougte, 

That Pieres the Plowman al the place me shewed. 

(xvi, 18-21) 

However, Wille awakens only once from this double dream (xvi, 167-171), 
and the normal alternation of awakening and sleeping continues until the 
poem’s conclusion. The reader is even more confused than Wille, which is 
unfortunate, because the ability to discriminate between reality and fantasy 
is basic to the poem’s theme. Unless one knows what Wille saw and what he 
imagined, unless one can distinguish earthly observation from divine vision, 
the poem’s spiritual import is blurred. 

This confusion in the dream framework also adds to the poem’s geograph¬ 
ical difficulties and, consequently, to the physical progress of the quest. 
Because we cannot distinguish between Wille’s waking and dreaming states, 
we cannot determine which settings are perceived by the senses and which 
imagined. La Divina Commedia and Paradise Lost are cartographers’ master¬ 
pieces compared to Piers' haphazard localizations. Langland has set the poem 
variously in a field, court, church, banquet hall, “middle earth,” road, Hell, 
and Jerusalem—the known universe. Some of the settings are vivid; one does 
not forget Gluttony’s lair or Piers’ tree. But other localities, like Hell and 
the fair field, are vaguely pictured and, because related through a dream 
framework, may or may not have any more external reality than such 
metaphorical sites as Meekness or Gentle Speech. For example, in Passus i 
Wille sees a tower, which Holicherche identifies as the Tower of Truth 
located within his own heart. In Passus v, 517-519, Piers tries to lead a 
thousand-member throng to Truth. Apparently a figurative location, the 
tower nevertheless is sometimes external and visible, sometimes internal and 
invisible. Since Langland does not describe such settings as Hell, the fair field, 
and the Tower of Truth, it is even more difficult to gauge Wille’s progress; 
he mysteriously progresses from one place to another, spanning the globe 
and boggling the reader’s mind. 

Langland, then, has within his grasp a method of unifying the poem, a 
method compatible with his eclectic and ingenuous perception. The dream 
vision, in its dislocation from temporal and spacial logic, gives him greater 
scope and freedom than any other form; and yet he fails to adapt its flexibility 
to his purposes. 

The second structural element which Langland uses is personification, 
and this technique also fails to work to his benefit. The first problem is to 
determine which personages are representational, which allegorical, and 
which both. The second problem is to determine which exist internally, 
which externally, and which both, in relation to the dreamer. Langland, in 
other words, has mixed his allegorical modes and methods. To him, no gulf 
exists between the concrete and the abstract; his mind switches from one to 
the other without transition. He has created personifications, which are visual¬ 
ized concepts, but endowed them with representational qualities by the use of 
a non-metaphoric name, such as Robert the Robber, who apparently figures 
the repentant sinner. He has given the same name to a figure, a personifica¬ 
tion, and an unembodied abstract, without distinguishing when each aspect 
is in question. He has personified both simple and complex concepts; the 
effect is a levelling of both concepts, as the simple kind gains an unsubstanti- 
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ated complexity of meaning and the complex kind loses its diversity of 
reference. Finally, Langland apparently has given two names and “bodies” 
to one idea, or else he has changed names in midstream: “Soothnesse” and 
“Truth” share the same metaphoric value, as do “Falsenesse” and Fals.” 

The following examples are a brief illustration of the confusion which 
results from Langland’s merging one allegorical mode into another without 
a conscious use of rhetoric. Reason first appears as an external personification 
riding with Conscience to court (iv, 24). He next is robed like a pope, preach¬ 
ing before the king on proper behaviour (v, 11). From this social and public 
role Reason next moves inside Wille, telling him to mind his own business 
and control his tongue (xi, 419), and then completely disappears from the 
poem. Langland apparently has used one term, “reason,” for both a personi¬ 
fication and an unembodied abstract quality, and he does not distinguish one 
from the other. He also has tried to include all the applications of Reason, 
in its public, private, external, and internal aspects, but makes none of them 
concrete or visual. Because we are not sure of Reason’s inherent value, we 
cannot tell if he is a valid authority for Wille; if he changes during the quest 
and thus indicates Wille’s progress; or, through his absence from the last 
eight passus, if he suggests the chaos of society and the disorder within the 
dreamer. 

Conscience produces similar confusion. In Passus i Holicherche defines 
Conscience as the natural knowledge in Wille’s heart, yet Sir Conscience 
appears in Passus iii as an external reality. The externalization of Wille’s 
personal state cannot be the only aspect of Conscience, however, since the 
figure also appears to the king, the court, other personifications, and society 
at large, completely independent of Wille. Obviously Conscience shares the 
dual public and private aspects of Reason, but these aspects and their alterna¬ 
tions within the poem are not clarified. Since individual consciences and the 
conscience of society at large seldom concur, the reader cannot tell which of 
the many consciences in the poem to trust as a moral guide. Not just a faculty 
of the individual soul, conscience is an attitude towards life and provides a 
variety of responses to a variety of situations. Conscience, by its very flexi¬ 
bility, thus might have made an excellent guide figure for Wille and still 
allowed Langland as much scope and diversity as he desired. 

One figure’s serving various functions is a consistent interpretative 
difficulty. Langland often intends a single personification to embody several 
concepts, but does not provide a standard to identify which idea he represents 
at which point in the narrative. Thus grouped under the general abstract 
of faith is Good Faith in Passus xi, who tells Wille to preach on church abuses; 
Abraham (xvi), a figure who historically illustrates faith; and Faith in its 
linkage with Hope and Charity (xviii). These three aspects cannot be em¬ 
bodied in one figure; the Faith who is Abraham in Passus xvi cannot be the 
same Faith who explains Christ’s entry to Jerusalem in Passus xviii, since the 
entrance precedes the Harrowing of Hell and Abraham is still in Hell. 

Likewise, Truth moves from being a tower, to a castle, to an abstract 
unembodied ideal, to a personification. At various times it is a body which 
interacts with other figures, a place which they visit, or an idea to which they 
refer. One also faces the problem of Anima, who appears as Wille’s soul. 
Anima defines itself as life, soul, mind, memory, reason, sense, conscience, 
amor, and spirit (xv, 23-39); some of these ideals have appeared earlier as 
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personifications, some are only abstracts, some embody various other 
concepts. 

In short, Langland has used different personifications to represent the 
same abstract or else has shifted the internal value of his personifications, a 
process which is bound to produce confusion. In some instances the internal 
value remains the same but is given different outward forms; in other instances 
this value seems to change while the outward form and name remain the same. 
When a personification, through its name and initial actions or speech, 
suggests one concept, we expect it to hold that concept whenever it reappears; 
thus Holicherche’s transformation from a lady to a disembodied concept 
and Truth’s movement from a tower to a personage—alterations accom¬ 
plished without any transition—merely perplex the reader instead of enhanc¬ 
ing abstract meaning. The solution is either to use historical figures or else to 
limit the meaning of the personifications, as Dante did. Virgil, as an historical 
figure, can stand for several abstract concepts without producing contradic¬ 
tions in his metaphorical value; he is the enlightened pagan, the unredeemed 
heathen, the ideal artist, and the moral man. 

We can infer from the preceding discussion what effect Langland’s 
failure to maintain his dream framework and personifications has on the quest 
motif. The usual linear progression and its resultant structural order dissolve, 
since we do not know the quester’s location, his state of consciousness, or the 
value of the figures whom he meets. Bloomfield senses this deviation from the 
quest pattern, but he attributes it to Langland’s intention rather than to his 
mismanagement. He sees Wille’s quest as a theme or a dominant image and 
concludes that “Part of the problem of Will is actually to find an authority, 
and his quest is not only for perfection but for someone who can lead him to 
perfection, until finally he realizes that only Piers himself can.” 14 

I rather think that Wille is questing for perfection and Langland for an 
authority to guide his poem. The element he needs to unify his structure and 
to heal the breaks in his framework is the guide convention, a device which 
would provide episodic continuity and thematic coherence. Langland has 
approached this structural remedy in the figures of Holicherche and Piers. 
Both embody aspects of the guide convention, both are suited to instruct the 
dreamer, but neither is crystallized as a figure nor maintained throughout 
the poem. 

In the Visio, or first six passus, Wille dreams of a fair field of folk and seeks 
an interpretation of his vision. In accordance with the dream convention, 
a guide or interpreter appears in the person of Holicherche, described only 
vaguely as a lovely lady clothed in linen. She explains part of his dream, 

Sone, slepestow ? sestow this poeple, 

How bisi thei ben abouten the mase ? 

The moste partie of this poeple that passeth on this erthe, 

Haue thei worschip in this worlde thei wilne no better; 

Of other heuene than here holde thei no tale. . . 

(»■ 5 - 9 ) 

but then goes on to teach him how to distinguish true from false: 

Leue not thi likam for a Iyer him techeth, 

That is the wrecched worlde wolde the bitraye. 

For the fende and thi flesch folweth the to-gidere, 
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This and that sueth thi soule and seith it in thin herte; 

And for thow sholdest ben ywar I wisse the the beste. 

(i, 38-42) 

When Wille asks her how he can save his soul, one assumes that his spiritual 
quest with Holicherche as his guide has begun. Not at all, however, for after 
she has given him Christian rules to live by, she tells him to look to the Lord 
and disappears without specifically entrusting his quest to a second guide. 

Although not a very imaginative creation, Holicherche is a personifica¬ 
tion and a possible guide figure, qualified by her divine authority. The only 
information Langland gives about her is her lovely countenance, her linen 
clothing, and her parentage as a daughter of God; she consequently does not 
become a vivid character to the reader, but since she belongs to the Virgin- 
Beatrice-Pearl maiden archetype, Langland’s sparse details probably are 
enhanced by association. In many respects she functions as a guide, for she 
interprets the dream, advises a course of life, reproaches and ridicules the 
dreamer, answers his questions, and tells him where to go and how to behave 
to receive further knowledge. She also has the authority, scope, and, pre¬ 
sumably, the power, to supervise any number of Wille’s activities; since the 
influence of the Roman Church extends throughout the universe and 
throughout time as well, she has no territorial or temporal limitations. 

The problem with Holicherche, however, is her very scope. Langland 
stresses the abuses of church power and the fallibility of institutional authority; 
since he has chosen to treat these negative aspects of Holicherche, he must 
somehow separate the divine institution from her minions in order to make her 
a reliable, worthy guide. This separation apparently is beyond his power, for 
the unresolved duality of Holicherche begins as early as Passus i, 20, when 
she displays a most mortal and female jealousy of Lady Meed. Ambiguity 
is expected in personifications like Nature or Fortune, ambiguous in their 
basic character; but Holicherche, created directly from the godhead, must 
reflect her origins or explain her deviation from them. If her speech or 
behaviour lapses into the mundane, if her nature is divided between theory 
and practice, if in her corrupted state she is a false guide, then some deline¬ 
ation of these conflicting aspects must be supplied to preserve the personifica¬ 
tion’s value. This Langland fails to supply. Perhaps realizing his potential 
problem and unwilling to sacrifice his satire of church corruption, he aban¬ 
dons Holicherche as a figure." By the end of the second passus the personifica¬ 
tion has been reduced to its abstract value; any further reference Langland 
makes to Holicherche apparently is to the institution, not to the personifica¬ 
tion, and we do not see her as a figure again. 

Thus Wille’s quest is halted as soon as begun, for throughout the Lady 
Meed incident he is only an observer. With the return to the fair field full of 
folk in Passus v, a second possible guide figure enters in the person of Piers 
the Plowman. 15 Inspired by Reason and Hope to seek Truth, the folk ask a 
passing pilgrim to guide them, but he has never heard of Truth. Piers has 
knowledge of Truth through Conscience and Natural Wit (v, 544) and thus 
is qualified and willing to be their guide, after they have ploughed his field. 
Piers not only is called a guide but fits many of the criteria. Suited by both 
prior experience and divine authority, he can direct the pilgrims physically, 
although through allegorical locations; and he can devise an improved way 
of life for the wasters. 
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Several major problems, however, present themselves with Piers as guide : 
he consults Hunger at length (vi, 204), whereas the guide usually needs 
little advice to carry out his purpose, and then from a source more spiritual 
than physical; he gradually fades into either Christ Himself or Saint Peter 
(xvi), whereas the guide figure usually is a mortal intercessor to the divinity; 
and the dreamer Wille apparently is an observer of the group of sinners 
rather than the active participant he should be if he were following Holi- 
cherche’s advice. Unless one can come to terms with a character who vacil¬ 
lates between being a plowman, a knight, and a deity, unless one can resolve 
the problem of a deity who follows Hunger’s advice, Piers is not a reliable 
figure either, in terms of the quest’s continuity. Langland again has mixed 
his modes without providing any transition. Like Dante’s Virgil, Piers is a 
figure, a type of Christ or Peter, as well as a representational character, a 
plowman named Piers. He also is a generic or class personification of the 
honest labourer. Langland’s failure to clarify which aspect is uppermost in 
Piers at a particular time further confuses our perception of Wille’s spiritual 
progress. 

The Visio, then, includes a dream vision of the fair field, the character of 
Wille the dreamer, his alleged quest to save his soul, and two possible primary 
guide figures, Holicherche and Piers. Like Statius’ entrusting Dante to 
Matilda and Matilda’s leading him to Beatrice, we might expect Holicherche 
to introduce Wille to Piers, Wille to join the company of pilgrims, and Piers 
to lead them to Truth’s castle. If such is Langland’s intention, we know it 
only by vaguest implication. Holicherche becomes the institution; Piers is 
Christ; and Wille sets off on a personal quest for Do-Wel), Do-Bet[ter], and 
Do-Best where he is participant as well as observer. 

In this search for a Christian way of life, which occupies the remainder of 
the poem, Wille has no guide, but is left to ask questions of a variety of personi¬ 
fications. Langland, however, does not organize these embodied abstracts into 
a guide series, with one figure leading Wille to the next. There is no apparent 
thematic order to the characters he meets: Thought follows the Friars; Nature 
and Reason frequently interrupt; Lust-of-the-eyes comforts him after Scrip¬ 
ture. Some attempt is made to get one personification to lead Wille to a 
second, but the connections are not psychologically or theologically under¬ 
standable; and when a character rejoins Wille, as often happens, it need not 
have the same qualities it did on their first meeting. The relation of the 
characters either to each other or to Wille’s education is not clear. In these 
last fourteen passus of Piers, the guide series is almost completely dropped in 
favour of the dialogue and debate form, with Langland using a multitude of 
characters and situations. The result is interpretative chaos, for the reader 
has little means of determining what Wille has understood and what value 
it holds for his quest. 

The primary effect of Langland’s failure to maintain the relationship 
between Wille and the possible guide figures is on the dreamer himself and the 
thematic concerns he represents. Unlike Virgil, who reveals Dante the pil¬ 
grim’s nature, progressive spiritual development, and ultimate maturity, 
Langland’s guide figures throw the character of Wille into greater flux. 

First, the lapses in the guide series further obscure the shifting relation 
between Wille’s role as dreamer and his role as commentator. Langland 
has not isolated the narrative point-of-view function in a separate voice; 
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instead he combines poet-narrator-quester-dreamer in Wille. Wille’s percep¬ 
tiveness and intellectual competence remain protean throughout. In the 
Prologue a portrait of the dreamer as a hermit-shepherd, a lean lunatic fellow 
in the crowd, is initiated. The dichotomy which plagues the entire poem is 
also established: at one point long Wille is the astute political commentator, 
self-assured in his analysis; and at other points he is the dreamer who under¬ 
stands nothing he has seen or heard. In Passus i this dual role continues; a 
single character, Wille, obviously here functioning as narrator, offers to 
explain his dream to the reader, yet the same Wille must look to Holicherche 
a few lines later for the explanation he before has claimed to possess. These 
roles alternate throughout Piers Plowman, with Wille fluctuating between nar¬ 
rator, dreamer, observer, participant, and spiritual authority. 

With this confusion between Wille the dreamer and Wille the narrator 
comes a confusion in tone. The reader is seldom certain whether an assured 
homily by Wille should be believed and, if so, what meaning this assuredness 
has for Wille’s spiritual quest. Such a homily could indicate an interjection 
by Langland, a plateau of knowledge reached by the quester, or a serious 
breach of humility by the spiritually degenerate Wille. Thus we do not know 
whether Wille’s jesting to Anima in Passus xv, 40-49 signals his impiety or 
the author’s attempt at humour, or both. We do not know, because the narra¬ 
tor and dreamer are not separate, whether Wit’s lecture to Wille on the value 
of marriage in Passus ix, 107-198 and the domestic quarrel between Wit and 
his wife Study juxtaposed in Passus x, 4-141 are to be taken as irony. We 
do not know what relevance the interspersed passages on church and political 
abuses hold for Wille’s personal quest, nor whether his perception of this 
corruption indicates progress or simply a move into the narrator’s role. 

Another effect on the dreamer of Langland’s inability to adhere to the 
guide convention is our complete inability to gauge his progress; the coherent 
linear movement of a quest has disappeared because of the absence of any 
consistent standard of direction and measurement. Dante and the Pearl 
poet “build” their quests through the guide figures, who measure each suc¬ 
cessive action of the quester, alter or approve it, and then pass him to the 
next test; their allowing the quester to continue thus gives an impulse to the 
forward movement of both narrative structure and theme. But without a 
guide, Langland’s dreamer does not steadily move from a state of spiritual 
degeneracy to a state of grace and illumination. Instead, he vacillates, at 
times totally oblivious to his errors, at times totally convinced of his theolo¬ 
gical authority. In Passus i he desperately asks, “How can I save my soul?” 
and is at a loss how to proceed. By Passus iii he has interrupted the lesson he 
was instructed to observe for the purpose of charging readers not to be im¬ 
modest and officials not to abuse lucre. Still self-confident in Passus vii he 
passes judgment on the value of pardons as opposed to a life of Do-Well, 
but qualifies his judgment with the statement that he does not understand 
what he has observed and does not expect clarification in the future. This 
unlearned man, having resolved the weighty question of church authority 
versus personal integrity by Passus viii, cannot fathom man’s need to employ 
free will and intelligence. After forty-five years of corruption in following 
Lust-of-the-eyes, he feels competent to lecture a friar on burial fee abuses. 
Cleansed and restored in Passus xviii by a vision of the Passion, he immediately 
falls asleep during Easter Mass. 
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The Guide Convention in Piers Plowman 


Instead of the dreamer’s absorbing knowledge and then moving to a new 
sphere of ignorance, we find him observing a series of events, confessing lack 
of understanding, wandering without direction for a number of years, and 
then observing similar events, apparently unenlightened by his vision. In 
various passus the dreamer cites his ignorance, his idleness, and the corruption 
of the world as causes for his journey, but at no time is the reader certain how 
far Wille has come in solving each of these problems or how far he yet has 
to g°- 

The preceding interpretative difficulties could have been resolved had 
Langland maintained his initial use of the guide convention. A consistent 
guide figure’s evaluation of various speakers and their statements would give 
the reader a standard. A qualified guide could also be used to measure the 
dreamer’s spiritual journey; were Piers, for example, to approve of Wille’s 
dissatisfaction with Thought, one would know how much progress Wille had 
made in distinguishing the truth. As the poem stands, one has little idea what 
Wille has absorbed, how much improvement he has made, or whose theologi¬ 
cal interpretations to accept. A guide would provide a needed synthesis to 
the divergent theses and antitheses. 

Theoretical and unconstructive as the preceding criticism may be, in 
terms of interpreting the poem’s meaning, the fact that Langland was 
familiar with the guide convention is significant. From internal evidence we 
can conclude that he must have had some slight contact with two aspects of 
the guide figure: first, the guide as interpreter of visions; and, second, the 
guide as leader of pilgrims. One suspects that the former had a Biblical 
source and the latter its roots in folklore or actual practice. If Langland was 
using a Biblical model for the guide figures, and here one is on shaky factual 
ground, it was probably the book of Revelation. He is prone, like John, to 
use voices from heaven or convenient personages wherever theological or 
narrative gaps appear. When Langland wants to discuss the Trinity, he makes 
Faith appear to the dreamer; when John wants to see the Whore of Babylon, 
an angel appears to convey him. 

In other words, Langland’s use of the guide figure is peripheral rather 
than central to his narrative structure. Had he continued the line of the Visio 
with the questing dreamer, Holicherche, and Piers, the poem would contain 
fewer obstacles for the reader. For all practical purposes, Piers Plowman ends 
where it began, its only consistent progress being from personal chaos to 
cosmic turmoil. 


NOTES 

1 An aiiegorical quest is a journey which operates on two levels, one the literal level of 

physical-geographical progress and the other the metaphorical level of spiritual 
growth. 

2 One is forced to consider quests without goals in the twentieth-century novel; for example, 

John Barth’s The Floating Opera and The Sot- Weed Factor , where the goal is the protag¬ 
onist’s recognition that no goals, no meanings, no conclusions exist. 

3 An interesting variation of the auxiliary guide is the animal guide, whose primary function 

is to provide transportation, carrying the quester in his arms or on his back, such as 
Balaam and his ass. 
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4 Pearl and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight , ed. A. C. Cawley (New York, Everyman’s Library, 

1962). Guide figures seem to be almost essential to the dream vision since the dreamer- 
quester can have no prior knowledge of the dream territory nor receive direction from 
anyone in the waking world. Thus the author frequently employs a “resident” of 
dreamland to meet and guide the dreamer. 

5 Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, ed. H. Oelsner, trans. J. A. Carlyle, Thomas Okey, 

P. H. Wicksteed (New York, Modern Library, 1932). 

* By personification I mean making the word flesh, giving a body to an idea or abstract 
concept. Figuration is the reverse technique, for it consists of endowing a specific figure 
with abstract qualities. One also may have spacial and object figurations, where the 
location or object takes on abstract, diagrammatic correspondences. 

7 As George Kane notes, Langland “was a man of immense natural talent who practised 

poetry not as a painstaking and conscious process of construction upon models, as did 
for instance Chaucer in the course of learning his craft, but by ear, as it were . . .”; 
“The Vision of Piers Plowman,” Middle English Literature (London, 1951), p. 235. 

8 D. W. Robertson, Jr., and Bernard F. Hupp£, Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition (Prince¬ 

ton University Press, 1951), p. 244. 

9 Neville K. Coghill, “The Character of Piers Plowman Considered from the B Text,” 

Medium Aevum , II (1933), 112. 

10 See T. P. Dunning, “Structure of the B Text of Piers Plowman ,” Review of English Studies , 

VII (1956), 225-237; and Piers Plowman: An Interpretation of the A-Text (London, 1937); 
Henry W. Wells, “The Construction of Piers Plowman ,” PMLA , XLIV (1929), 123— 
140; John L. Lawlor, “The Imaginative Unity of Piers Plowman ,” Review of English 
Studies , VIII (1957), 113-126; Robert Worth Frank, Jr., “The Art of Reading Medieval 
Personification-Allegory,” ELH , XX (1953), 237-250; and Piers Plowman and the Scheme 
of Salvation: An Interpretation of Dowel , Dobet, and Dobest (Yale University Press, 1957); 
and Morton W. Bloomfield, Piers Plowman as a Fourteenth-Century Apocalypse (Rutgers 
University Press, 1962). 

11 References to Piers Plowman are to William Langland, The Vision of William Concerning 

Piers the Plowman together with Richard the Rede less, ed. W. W. Skeat, 2 vols. (Oxford 

University Press, 1886), B-text, passus and line numbers. Skeat’s capitalization of 
abstract concepts is not based on the manuscripts and thus cannot be considered a 
reliable indication of whether Langland means to suggest the concept or the personi¬ 
fication of it. 

12 Although the dream vision allows the author much freedom of movement, it does not 

remove his obligation to secure structural and thematic clarity. The Pearl and The 

Parliament of Fowls , for example, are dream-visions yet they are coherent to the reader 
in a way Piers is not. For this reason, I disagree with Elizabeth Salter’s attempt to 
excuse some of the confusion in Piers resulting from Langland’s use of the dream vision; 
see Elizabeth Salter, Piers Plowman: An Introduction (Oxford, Blackwell, 1962), p. 9. 

13 This first awakening, Passus vi, 1-5, of the C-text, is Skeat’s emendation; the passage 

dovetails with Passus iv and v of the B-text and is not repeated in the B-text. 

14 Morton W. Bloomfield, ‘ Tiers Plowman as a Fourteenth-Century Apocalypse,” Centennial 

Review of Arts and Science , V (1961), 294. 

16 Note the perplexing problem which appears in Passus vi of the C-text; the situation 
of dreamer asking for spiritual guidance is repeated as in Passus ii of the B-text, but 
Reason instead of Holicherche here serves as the guide figure. Reason and Conscience 
have not been considered as possible guide figures for the reasons stated above; their 
presence in the poem is relatively constant, but the question of whether they are 
internal or external, reliable or unreliable, public or private is too tenuous for inter¬ 
pretative purposes. 





THE DOOMSDAY PAGEANT OF THE YORK 
MERCERS, 1433 

By Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret Dorrell 

During 1971 the firm of Grays Solicitors, Duncombe Place, York, sent to 
various depositories of manuscripts in that city documents which had been 
in their possession for many years. Among these documents was an indenture 
made between the master and the constables of the Mercers of the city of 
York and their pageant masters for the year 1433. The document is now in 
the possession of the Company of Merchant Adventurers of York, the 
successor to the medieval guild of Mercers. 1 It is one half of the indenture, 
written on parchment, and it measures approximately 8 9 / 10 inches by I2 9 / 10 
inches. The irregular cut at the top intersects a word which seems to be seven 
letters long. An endorsement is written in an entirely different hand but bears 
the same date. In the transcription that follows, the form of the document 
has been reproduced as accurately as possible, abbreviations have been 
expanded silently and line terminations have been indicated by an acute 
stroke. 

This endenture made in {te feste of Corpus Cristi In }te 3ere of oure lorde 
god m 1 cccc xxxiij betwene Richard Louth maister of ]te Cumpany / of 
Mersers of {te Cite of! 3 orke Nicholas Vsflete and William 3 arom Custables 
of {te saide Cumpany on {te to syde 2 And William Bedale William / Holbek 
Henry Market and Thomas Curtays {tan Pagent Maisters on {te tother 
syde beris witnes {tat {te saide Maister and Constables has deliuerde / to 
{te saide Pagent Maisters all Jjir parcelles vndrewretyn langing to {taire 
pagent safely to kepe and to gouerne for {mire tyme And thos same / 
parcelles to deliuer forthe agayne in resonable tyme to {te nexte Pagent 
Maisters {tat sail occupy in {te nexste 3ere after And so all Pa / gent 
Maisters to deliuer forth be {tis endenture to other Pagent Maisters {tat 
sail occupy for Jte 3ere while {te Pagent gere lastes First a / Pagent with 
iiij wheles helle mouthe iij garmentes for iij deuels vj deuelles faces in iij 
Vesernes Array for ij euell saules {tat / ys to say ij Sirkes ij paire hoses ij 
vesenes and ij Chauelers Array for ij gode saules {tat ys to say ij Sirkes ij 
paire hoses ij vesernes and ij che / uelers ij paire Aungell wynges with 
Iren in {te endes ij trumpes of white plate and ij redes iiij Aubes for iiij 
Appostels iij diademes with / iij vesernes for iij Appostels iiij diademes with 
iiij Cheuelers of 3alow for iiij Apostels A cloud and ij peces of Rainbow 
of tymber Array / for god {tat ys to say a Sirke wounded a diademe with a 
veserne gilted A grete coster of rede damaske payntid for the bakke syde 
of {te / pagent ij other lesse costers for ij sydes of {te Pagent iij other costers 
of lewent 3 brede for {te sides of {te Pagent A litel coster iiij squared / to 
hang at {te bakke of god iiij Irens to bere vppe heuen iiij finale coterelles 
and a Iren pynne A brandreth of Iren {tat god sail sitte vppon / when he 
sail fly vppe to heuen with iiij rapes at iiij corners A heuen of Iren with a 
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naffe of tre ij peces of rede cloudes and sternes of gold / langing to heuen 
ij peces of blu cloudes payntid on bothe sydes iij peces of rede cloudes 
with sunne bemes of golde and sternes for [>e / hiest of heuen with a lang 
small border of [>e same wurke vij grete Aungels halding [>e passion of 
god Ane of [>ame has a fane / of laton and a crosse of Iren in his hede 
giltid iiij smaler Aungels gilted holding fje passion ix smaler Aungels 
payntid rede to / renne aboute in [>e heuen A lang small corde to gerre 
Jje Aungels renne aboute ij shorte rolles of tre to putte forthe [>e pagent 

[Endorsement] 

Item j Baner of rede bukeram bett / with golde with [>e Trinite and 
with ostret / feders and with j lange stremer / Item iiij smale baners 
with Trinite in [jam and roset / 1433 / 

Since this indenture has come to light only very recently, it is impossible 
here to make a detailed study of its significance in the history of staging, the 
history of the York Cycle, or even the history of the Mercers’ pageant. 
However, a few tentative observations can be made. 

1. The Indenture 

This must be considered a definitive inventory of the properties of the 
pageant. It is a binding legal document. If a dispute had arisen over the 
integrity of the pageant masters in their care of the properties, both halves 
of the indenture would have been produced and the irregular cut at the top 
of this half of the document would have had to correspond exactly to the 
cut at the top of the other half so that the intersected word (see above) was 
clearly legible. That the Mercers bothered to draw up an internal legal 
document, dated and indented, indicates both the importance of the pageant 
to the guild and the value of the properties. This indenture was intended to 
be passed from one elected group of pageant mastery to the next “while [>e 
Pagent gere lastes.” Indeed, there is a reference to it in a later document 
of the guild. 4 

2. The Stage Properties 

From the details given of the mechanical properties of the pageant, it 
would appear that the pageant was taken down at the end of each perform¬ 
ance and reassembled the next year. The careful statement “a Pagent with 
iiij wheles,” taken together with the final statement “ij shorte rolles of tre to 
putte forthe [>e pagent,” indicates that the four wheels constituted a chassis 
upon which the pageant itself was set for the production, and that it was 
stored without the wheels and rolled in and out of the pageant house on the 
rollers. We are given full details of the superstructure. It represented heaven 
and was made of iron and wood (“A heuen of Iren with a naffe of tre”), 
supported by four iron poles (“iiij Irens to bere vppe heuen”). These were 
probably fitted into sockets at the four corners of the wagon and bolted to 
“heuen” with “iiij finale coterelles.” The structure, once set up, must have 
been fairly solid since it had to bear the weight of the actor playing Deus, 
as he is called in the dramatis personae of the text, 5 sitting on an iron grill-work 
swing (“A brandreth of Iren [>at god sail sitte vppon . . . with iiij rapes at 
iiij corners”) as he ascended to heaven (“when he sail fly vppe to heuen”). 
The single “Iren pynne” specified in the properties may have been similar 
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to a ring-bolt through which the ropes to manipulate the swing were passed 
to stage-hands concealed behind the “grete coster of rede damaske payntid 
for the bakke syde of Jje pagent.” This curtain and the others are itemized 
separately, again indicating that the pageant came apart. The pageant was 
enclosed on three sides with the great curtain and two smaller ones “for 
ij sydes of J>e Pagent.” Three other curtains which measured “lewent brede” 
were also provided for “f)e sides of {ae Pagent.” These may have been pageant 
cloths to conceal the wheels. 6 Another curtain is mentioned as a backdrop for 
Deus (“A litel coster iiij squared to hang at f>e bakke of god”). This was 
probably the backrest of the swing seat which appears, from the text, to have 
been used as the Judgment seat. • . 

The pageant appears to have included a representation of heaven and 
“[re hiest of heuen.” It is likely that the first two pieces of scenery mentioned, 
“A cloud and ij peces of Rainbow of tymber,” either rested on the floor of 
the pageant or were fixed against the back curtain. The superstructure, in 
all probability, was semi-arched or sloped towards the rear of the cart. 
Heaven, with its stars and red and blue clouds (the latter probably suspended 
since it is specified that they were “payntid on bothe sydes”) seems to have given 
way towards the front of the wagon to “hiest of heuen” with its red clouds, 
golden sunbeams and stars. The upper or front edge of the superstructure 
seems to have been hung with a “lang small border of {re same wurke”, that 
is a border painted with stars and sunbeams. The nine smaller red puppet 
angels running about on their string (manipulated, like the swing, from behind 
the back curtain) were probably suspended over the wagon under “heuen.” 
The swing seat itself was probably towards the rear of the wagon, making 
it as easy as possible for the stage-hands to pull Deus up to heaven. 

Hell mouth is listed as a separate property. This argues that it was not 
part of the pageant itself but set in front of it on the street. It is specified that 
the swing was used by Deus only “when he sail fly vppe to heuen.” There¬ 
fore, when Deus says, 

. . . till erj}e nowe will I wende, 

Mi-selue to sitte in mageste. 

To deme my domes I woll descende, [York, XLVIII, 179-81) 

it is likely that he came down from the wagon to the street level. After greeting 
his apostles [York XLVIII, 185-216) he may have returned with them to 
the wagon to take his place on the swing seat. He says to the apostles, “Comes 
fourthe, I schall sitte 30U betwene” [York XLVIII, 215) and there follows the 
stage direction “Hie ad sedem iudicij [York XLVIII between lines 216 and 
217). Once the judgment was passed, the good souls could have mounted the 
wagon, clearly making the distinction between the saved and the damned 
left on the street to be dragged into hell mouth. 

3. The Costumes 

There are costumes provided for at least twenty-one actors. Masks (“vesernes”) 
are specified for the devils (these were especially elaborate, bearing two 
faces each), the good and bad souls, Deus, and three of the eleven 
apostles. Wigs (“cheuelers”) are listed for the good and bad angels and it is 
specified that four of the apostles wore blonde ones. Four other apostles wore 
diadems and a special gilded one is listed for Deus. The devils and the good 
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and bad souls all wore hose and “sirkes” or simple tunics, while four of the 
apostles wore albs. The garment specified for Deus, “a Sirke wounded,” 
must have been a tunic bearing the marks of the Passion. Before he descends 
for the judgment, he refers to it: 

I>is body will I bere with me, 

Howe it was dight, mannes mys to mende, 

All mankynde }>ere schall it see. ( York XLVIII, 182-84) 

Again, in the sermon before the judgment he displays the wounds: 

Here may 3e see my woundes wide, 

I>e whilke I tholed for youre mysdede, 

Thurgh harte and heed, foote, hand, and hide, 

Nought for my gilte, butt for youre nede. 

Beholdis both body, bak, and side, 

How dere I bought youre brotherhede. 

Tes bittir peynes I wolde abide 

To bye you blisse, {dus wolde I bleede. [York XLVIII, 245-52) 

4. The Number of Characters 

The information about the dramatis personae offered by the document cor¬ 
responds more closely to the text than to the Ordo paginarum written by 
Roger Burton in 1415. 7 The Ordo names Jesus first, then Mary, who appears 
neither in the document nor in the text, and then twelve apostles. Eleven 
apostles are provided with costumes in the document; the text gives only two 
apostles but in doing so probably limits itself to the speaking parts. The Ordo 
specifies four good spirits and four bad ones; the document and the text each 
provide for only two. Finally, the Ordo lists six devils, while the document and 
the text have only three. However, there are interesting vestigial remains of 
the six, since each of the documentary devils wears a two-faced mask. 

5. The Angels 

The angels provide the greatest single problem in the document. Altogether 
twenty are mentioned. Nine of these are the red puppets suspended 
from heaven. The other eleven fall into two distinct categories, “vij grete 
Aungels halding jje passion of god Ane of fiame has a fane of laton and a 
crosse of Iren in his hede giltid” and “iiij smaler Aungels giltid holding |ae 
passion.” Further, there is mention of only “ij paire Aungell wynges with 
Iren in [>e endes.” To complicate the situation, there are three speaking parts 
for angels in the text, while the Ordo lists four angels with horns and four 
with a crown [of thorns], a lance and two scourges. 8 

The confusion can be lessened somewhat by separating out the four 
smaller gilt angels holding the passion. These were, in all probability, either 
painted on the backdrop (the curtain is specified as “rede damaske payntid”) 
or free-standing. Unless these angels were children painted in gilt paint, 
which seems improbable, it is likely that they were a pictorial representation. 

But the seven great angels remain a problem. In some way they, too, 
represented the passion. As we have seen, the Ordo provides for four of them 
to be carrying three symbols of the passion. In the text, Deus refers specifically 
and .directly to these symbols: 
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Mi body was scourged with-outen skill. 

As theffe full thraly was [I] thrette, 

On crosse J>ei hanged me, on a hill, 

Blody and bloo, as I was bette. 

With croune of thorne throsten full ill, 

Dis spere vnto my side was sette, 

Myne harte bloode spared noght J>ei for to spill, 

Manne for thy loue wolde I not lette. (York XLVIII, 253-60) 

The use of the adjective “Jus” in line 258 indicates that as he spoke Deus 
gestured towards an angel bearing that symbol. A fourth symbol referred to 
in the speech, the cross, is provided for in this document by the angel bearing 
the fane who has “a crosse of Iren in his hede giltid.” The Ordo also specifies 
four angels with four horns; the musical instruments are in this document 
specified as “ij trumpes of white plate and ij redes.” Further, there are stage 
directions calling for two songs from an angelic choir. The first comes as 
Deus mounts the Judgment seat “cum cantu angelorum” (York XLVIII 
between lines 216 and 217), and the second at the conclusion as he flies to 
heaven “Et sic facit finem cum melodia angelorum transiens a loco ad 
locum” (York XLVIII after line 380). There remains, also, the separate listing 
of “ij paire Aungell wynges with Iren in Joe endes.” 

In 1415 when Burton drew up the Ordo it seems that there were eight angels 
who were actors. The obvious assumption to make, then, is that these seven 
“grete Aungels” were actors. But this is borne out neither by the text nor by 
the document. The role of the angels in the text is to blow the trumpets 
signifying the end of the world as Deus specifically instructs them (York 
XLVIII, 63-5) to act as his messengers summoning the souls to judgment 
(York XLVIII, 81-96), and to part the good souls from the bad (York XLVIII, 
168-76). Since there are only two good souls and two bad, as many as seven 
angels seems excessive. The description given in the document of the great 
angels also argues against the idea that they were actors. They appear in the 
list long after the list of costumes for the actors and together with the other 
angels that are clearly artificial. Further, the detailed description of one of 
them is more like that of an object than of properties for an actor: “Ane of [same 
has a fane of laton and a crosse of Iren in his hede.” The use of the preposition 
“in” argues for something fixed, not something that is to be worn like the 
masks, wigs and diadems specified earlier. The fane also seems a fixed part 
of an object. Further, these items are not preceded by the formula “array for” 
that is used for all the other costumes. It is likely, therefore, that these seven 
angels, like the other thirteen, were artificial and somehow part of the pro¬ 
perties of the wagon. The two pairs of angels’ wings that do appear in the 
costume list, then, were for two actors playing angels. The discrepancy 
between the two given here and the three provided in the text is not a serious 
one. Indeed, it is possible that there never were three angels. Two angels 
speak together as they summon the dead (York XLVIII, 81-96); but the 
speech given to the third angel (York XLVIII, 168-76), separating the good 
souls from the bad, is an isolated one and could easily have been spoken by 
either the first or second angel.Exactly where the seven great angels were 
placed and what their relationship was to the four smaller ones remains a 
problem, but it seems clear that they were part of the complex properties of 
the wagon. 
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6 . The Endorsement 

The five red and gold banners that are listed in the endorsement should 
not be considered as an integral part of the pageant properties. The Mercers’ 
Guild was not strictly speaking a craft guild but rather an association of 
traders. There were two distinct sides of the guild activities, the side con¬ 
cerned with trade which was the Mercers’ Guild itself and the Confraternity 
of the Holy Trinity which embraced the membership of the guild and their 
wives, daughters or sisters., The banners are those of the Confraternity. They 
bear the sign of the Trinity, probably a version of the familiar device of the 
figure of God the Father holding the crucified Christ with the dove of the 
Holy Spirit hovering above them. These banners undoubtedly accompanied 
the pageant but they were also used in the fortnal Corpus Christi procession 
the next day and on any other occasion of celebration or display in which 
the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity and the Mercers’ Guild took part. 

■ From this document, the colourful lavishness of the Doomsday pageant 
comes alive. From it we can surmise much about the forty-seven other pageant 
wagons in the York Cycle! But it must be remembered that Doomsday was 
the finale of the entire day’s playmaking and that the Mercers were a wealthy 
and powerful guild. What we have here is one of the most elaborate pageants 
in the cycle. Yet, from its ingenuity and the multiplicity of the properties, 
we can be confident that, though perhaps to modern taste over elaborate and 
garish, the York pageants were neither simple nor crude. 


NOTES 

1 We wish to thank the Governor and Court of the Company of Merchant Adventurers 

for permission to publish the document, and Mr Bernard Johnson, archivist to the 
Company, for his kindness in allowing us access to it. We also wish to acknowledge the 
assistance of Mr C. B. 1 .. Barr and Miss Katherine Longley of York Minister Library. 

2 For “on fie to syde” see OED s.v. To, adj. 

2 “Lewent” here does not mean “of the Levant” but “eleventh,” a term of measurement. 

* Maud Sellers, ed., The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers 1356— igiy, Surtees Soc., 

CXXIX (1917), p. 82. 

5 Lucy Toulmin Smith, ed., York Plays (Oxford, 1885), pp. 497-513. All subsequent quota¬ 
tions from the text are taken from this edition. 

* G. Wickham, Early English Stages 1300 to 1660, I (London, 1959), p. 173, Fig. 13. 

7 Smith, York Plays, p. xxvii. 

8 Ibid., “iiij or angeli cum tubis, et iiij or cum corona, lancea, et ij flagellis.” 



THE MAYOR OF YORK AND THE CORONATION 

PAGEANT 

i 

By Margaret Dorrell 

In the Or do paginarum ludi Corporis Cristi of the AjT Memorandum Book of 
the city of York, 1 the pageant of the Coronation of the.Virgin is assigned to 
the “Hostilers” (Innholders): 

J Maria Jesus coronans earn 
Hostilers cum tur | ja arigelorum cantans. 2 

Lucy Toulmin Smith, in her edition of the York plays, noted that the name 
“Hostilers” was not entered in 1415 when the Ordo was compiled, but was 
written later over an erasure. 3 No indication remains as to the identity of 
those originally responsible for the pageant. 

A second list of pageants and the organizations which presented them 
appears in AjT in the same gathering as the OrdoA This list was first published 
by Davies, 5 and a correction of Davies’ work was subsequently made by 
Angelo Raine. 6 The Coronation entry was transcribed by Davies as follows: 

Hostlers 56. Coronacio ejusdem. 7 

Raine’s intended correction reads: 

56. Taverners Coronacio ejusdem (Hostilers). 

(Hostilers is added in the margin 
. . . Taverners just legible.) 8 

But consultation of the manuscript has shown that neither transcription is 
accurate. The entry actually reads: 

Maior etc. Coronacio eiusdem. 

This second list has been drawn up in two columns; with a central margin. 
“Hostlers” has been scrawled once in the central margin beside the name of 
those originally responsible for the pageant, and a second time in the right- 
hand margin, following “Coronacio eiusdem.” The manuscript was damaged 
in the 1892 flooding of the River Ouse which submerged the city muniments. 
Although the ink has been washed away, the words “Maior etc.” can still be 
deciphered. Over the centuries the exposed vellum has become worn and dis¬ 
coloured, but the ink has acted as a protecting film for the small area of 
vellum underneath the writing. When the ink was washed off, the clean 
vellum was exposed. The outline of the letters remains in the clean vellum 
and stands in contrast to the surrounding discoloured surface. 9 When the 
second list was compiled about 1420, it was not, as Raine suggests, the 
Taverners who were responsible for the Coronation pageant, but the govern¬ 
ing body of the city, represented by the mayor. 10 

That the mayor and other high-ranking officials did at one time have this 
responsibility is supported by entries in the Chamberlains’ accounts. 11 In 
these records, the more extensive references to the Corpus Christi celebrations 
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fall into two categories. The first consists of the official expenses of the feast. 
These are usually lists of food and drink provided for the banquet attended 
by the mayor and his brethren and local and visiting dignitaries. The costs of 
preparing and renting a room in which to hold the banquet are also included. 
Frequently a payment to the preacher of a sermon on the day after Corpus 
Christi day is mentioned. The second main category includes amounts 
received from leases of the stations of the play. 

In the Chamberlains’ roll dated 1397 there is a reference to an unspecified 
pageant under the heading of official expenses of the Corpus Christi feast: 

. . . pro steynyng de iiij or pannos ad 
opus pagine iiijs . . . Et viij portitoribus 
ducentibus et mouentibus paginam vs iiijd 
. . . Et ludentibus xvs iiijd . . . Et 
Janitori Sancte Trinitatis pro pagina 
hospitanda iiijd . . . Et pro clavis ferri 
ad emendacionem pagine vd . . . Et 
Roberto Paton pro factura pagine in 
opere Carpentario per duos dies xijd 
Et pro pictura pagine ijs . . , 12 
(. . . For painting four cloths for the 
pageant, 4s. . . . And to eight porters 
for leading and moving the pageant, 

5s. 4d. . . . And to the players, 15s. 4d. 

. . . And to the Janitor of Holy Trinity 
for housing the pageant, 4d . . . And 
for iron nails for mending the pageant, 

5d. . . . And to Robert Paton for two 
days’ carpentry work done on the 
pageant, i2d. And for painting the 
pageant, 2s.) 

As Richard II was in the city at the time of the festival this year, elaborate 
preparations were made. Both Davies and Smith seem to assume that the 
King witnessed a performance of the Corpus Christi play. 13 That a perfor¬ 
mance of the play took place in 1397 is suggested by an entry in the Chamber¬ 
lains’ accounts for this year: 

Et pro ij pellibus pergameni tempore 
billarum corporis cristi vjd. 14 
(And for two skins of parchment at 
the time of the billets of Corpus 
Christ, 6d.) 

“Billets” were documents issued to the guilds ordering them to make arrange¬ 
ments for the presentation of their Corpus Christi pageants. There is no 
evidence in the York records to connect “billets” with preparations for royal 
entries, or with any dramatic performance other than the Corpus Christi 
play. 15 However, since the pageant financed by the governing body of the 
city is not named in the Chamberlains’ roll for 1397, we cannot be sure that 
it was one of the normal Corpus Christi pageants. Chambers suggests that it 
could have been specially written “for some allegorical performance of 
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welcome, distinct from the play itself.” 16 If so, perhaps it was similar to the 
speeches written to welcome Henry VII to York in i486. 17 But it seems 
equally possible that, in 1397, the mayor and his brethren were responsible 
for a specially created scene incorporated into the Corpus Christi play, or 
for one of the pageants—perhaps the Coronation pageant—regularly per¬ 
formed at the festival. 

In the roll dated 1442, it is recorded that the governing body of the city 
paid from municipal funds for a pageant on Corpus Christi day. The following 
item occurs in the official expenses: 

Et pro ludo de vyne yerde hoc anno xxd. 18 
(And for the play 19 of the vineyard this 
year, 2od.) 

It is difficult to identify the “ludus de vyne yerde,” as it does not seem to 
correspond to any of the individual pageants in the extant cycle. It may refer 
to a dramatization of the parable of the vineyard, but there is no evidence of 
such a practice in England. 20 But whatever the actual identity of the “play 
of the vineyard,” the mention of it is evidence of a continuing tradition of 
official responsibility for a pageant at the Corpus Christi festival. 

The first reference to the pageant of the Coronation of the Virgin in the 
Chamberlains’ rolls appears in the list of official expenses at the feast of 
Corpus Christi in 1433-34: 

Et ludentibus in pagina coronacionis 
beate marie in festo corporis cristi 
xxs et pro ministrallis eodem die ex 
consuetudine xxs et pro emendacione 
pagine predicte xixs jd. 21 

(And to the players in the pageant of the Coronation of 

the blessed Mary at the feast of 

Corpus Christi, 20s. And for the 

minstrels on the same day as is 

customary, 20s. And for the repair of 

the said pageant, igs. id.) 

Other entries in the same list of expenses are 6s. 8d. for renting the room 
from which the mayor and his brethren watched the play, and £3 os. I4d. 
for “presents” of bread, wine and fruits. It is clear, then, that the governing 
body of the city accepted financial responsibility in this year for the Corona¬ 
tion pageant and that it paid for the maintenance of the wagon and the 
presentation of the play from city funds. The pageant, like the official banquet, 
was part of the mayor’s contribution to the festivities. 

In the Chamberlains’ book for 1449-50, the Coronation pageant is 
mentioned under a general heading of “payments and wages”: 

Et Roberto clerk pro ludo 
Coronacionis beate marie virginis 
ex parte maioris viijs. 22 
(And to Robert Clerk/Robert the 
clerk 23 for the play of the 
Coronation of the blessed virgin 
Mary, on behalf of the mayor, 8s.) 
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The words ex parte maions, “on behalf of the mayor,” are evidence of the 
mayor’s responsibility for the play. 

There are two other instances in the accounts where a payment for this 
pageant 'is made to a named individual. In each case, the individual can be 
identified from the Freemen’s Roll as a clerk. In 1454-55, there is a reference 
to the pageant amongst the expenses of the mayor and his brethren on 
Corpus Christi day: 

Et in expensas maioris et 
aldermannorum civitatis predicte 
in festo corporis cristi necnon in 
diversis presentationibus in pane 
dominico fructo et vino datis 
diversis venerabilibus personis in 
civitate' Eborum presentatis eodem 
die xlixs xjd Et Willelmo 
Dernwater 24 pro lusione ludi 
coronacionis beate virginis eodem 
die xs. 25 

(And towards the expenses of the 
mayor and aldermen of the said city 
at the feast of Corpus Christi, in 
various presents of demain bread, 26 
fruit and wine given to various 
noble people, who were in the city of 
York on the same day, 49s. nd. And 
to William Derwentwater for 
presenting the play of the Coronation 
of the blessed Virgin on the same day, 10s.) 

Again, in 1462-63, the following entry appears amongst payments made by 
the Chamberlains: 

Et soluti Roberto leche pro lusione 
pagine coronacionis beate marie 
virginis hoc anno ijs. 27 
(And paid to Robert Leche 28 for 

presenting the pageant of the Coronation of the blessed 
virgin Mary this year, 2s.) 

t 

In two, if not all three, of the instances referred to above, the Coronation 
pageant is presented by an individual not belonging to the craft organiza¬ 
tions, employed specifically for that purpose by the governing body of the 
city. It may also be conjectured that professional players took part in 1449 
and 1454, when the payments made were of 8s. and 10s. respectively. 29 
The Coronation pageant in the register of the York cycle requires only two 
main speakers, Jesus and Mary. 30 Perhaps the clerks engaged professionals to 
play these roles, and assigned the lesser ones to amateurs. 

From 1468-69 onwards, the Chamberlains’ accounts frequently name the 
Innholders in connexion with the Coronation pageant. With the exception 
of the entry for 1559, 31 all references to this play record a civic subsidy paid 
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towards the expenses of presentation. The subsidy is mentioned under the 

heading of “various payments” or “necessary expenses.” 

1468-69 

Et scrutatoribus ostillariorum 
civitatis ad conductionem 
pagine coronacionis beate 
marie virginis in festo 
corporis cristi ijs. 32 
(And to the searchers 33 of the 
innholders of the city towards the 
costs of bringing out the pageant 
of the Coronation of the blessed 
virgin Mary at the feast of Corpus 
Christi, 2S.) 

1475-76 

Et soluti Custodes pagendae 
coronacionis beate marie virginis 
de lez hostilers huius civitatis 
ad sustentacionem et auxilium 
expensarum suarum in hac 
parte facti ex consuetudine ijs. 34 
(And paid to the Keepers 35 of the 
pageant of the Coronation of the 
blessed virgin Mary of the 
Innholders of this city, as 
support and assistance towards 
their expenses in that behalf, 
given as is customary, 2s.) 

1478-79 

Et soluti magistris pagine 
ostillariorum pro quadam annua 
firma ad sustentacionem pagine 
coronacionis beate marie virginis 
in civitate predicta ut in 
compotis precedentibus ijs. 36 
(And paid to the pageant 
masters 37 of the Innholders as 
the fixed annual subsidy 
towards the support of the 
pageant of the Coronation of 
the blessed virgin Mary in the 
said city, as in previous accounts, 2S.) 

1486-87 

Idem computantes computant ut 
in denarijs resolutis annuatim per 
ipsos magistro pagine coronacionis 
beate marie virginis ad maiorem 
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sustentacionem eiusdem pagine ut 
in compotis precedentibus ijs. 38 
(Also the Chamberlains reckon as in money 
paid by them annually to the 
pageant master of the Coronation of 
the blessed virgin Mary towards the 
better support of the same pageant, 
as in previous accounts, 2s.) 39 


Ut in denariis solutis magistris 
pagine coronacionis beate marie 
virginis ad sustentacionem eiusdem 
pagine ut in compotis precedentibus ijs. 40 
(As in money paid to the pageant 
masters of the Coronation of the 
blessed virgin Mary towards the 
support of the same pageant, as 
in previous accounts, 2S.) 


Unde dicti computantes petunt 
allocacionem ut in denariis solutis 
magistro pagine coronacionis beate 
marie virginis ad sustentacionem 
eiusdem pagine ut in compotis 
precedentibus ijs. 41 

(Wherefore the said Chamberlains sought 
allocation as in money paid to the 
pageant master of the Coronation 
of the blessed virgin Mary 
towards the support of the same 
pageant, as in previous accounts, 2s.) 


Item soluti ad sustentacionem 
pagine coronacionis beate marie 
virginis ut in precedentibus ijs. 42 
(Paid towards the support of the 
pageant of the Coronation of the 
blessed virgin Mary, as in previous 
accounts, 2s.) 


Et in denariis solutis ad 
sustentacionem pagine coronacionis 
beate marie ut in precedentibus ijs. 43 
(And in money paid towards the 
support of the pageant of the 
Coronation of the blessed Mary, as in 
previous accounts, 2S.) 
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Et in denariis solutis ad 
sustentacionem pagine coronacionis 
beate marie virginis ut in precedentibus ijs. 44 
(And in money paid towards the 
support of the pageant of the 
Coronation of the blessed virgin Mary, 
as in previous accounts, 2s.) 

Et in denariis solutis ad 
sustentacionem pagine beate marie 
virginis ut in precedentibus ijs. 45 
(And in money paid towards the support 
of the pageant of the blessed virgin 
Mary, as in previous accounts, 2s.) 

(As above, 1516-17); 

(As above, 1506-07). 45 

(As above, 1506-07). 47 

Item soluti ad sustentacionem 
pagine coronacionis beate marie 
virginis ijs. 48 

(Paid towards the support of the 
pageant of the Coronation of the 
blessed virgin Mary, 2s.) 

(As above, 1522-23). 49 

(As above, 1506-07). 50 

(As above, 1522-23). 51 

Item payd to the Sersours of 
the Inholders towardes the charges 
of ther pagyant ijs. 52 

In primis payd to the Sersours of 
the Inholders towardes the charges 
of there paygent ijs. 53 

In primis payd to the serchours 
of the Inholders towardes the 
charges of the bringyng owte of 
the paiaunt accustomed to be 
payd ijs. 54 
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1 554-55 

Item payd to the Serchers of 
the Inholders towardes the 
reparacions of ther pagyant 
accustomyd ijs. 55 

There is another reference to the 2s. subsidy to the Innholders in the House 
Book for 1483. 56 The entry, a contract for the presentation of the Coronation 
pageant, has the heading “John Strynger Robert Shyrley and Andrew Blyth 
{aat haith taykyn the charge of bryngyng furth of the pagient of the Inholders” 
and reads: 

Memorandum }mt the xxviijth day of 
the moneth of Aprill in the furst yere 
of the reing of Kyng Richerd the thyrd 
John Strynger 57 Inholder Robert 
Shirley Glasier and Inholder and Andrew 
Blyth Weuer 5 ' 1 come a fore Thomas Wrangwysh 
then beyng Mair of thys Cite of York and 
by the assent of all the Inholders of 
thys said Cite tuke apon them to bryng 
furth yerly duryng the term of viij yere 
then next ffilluyng the pagent of the 
Coronacion of our lady pertenyng to the 
said Inholders and also to reparell the 
said paghant . . . and })at also the said 
John Strynger 58 Robert Shyrley and 
Andrew Blyth have yerely of the Chambyr 
of thys Cite duryng the said viij yere 
for bryng furth of the said pagiant 
acordyng to the ordinaunce }>erof maid 
f)at is to say yerly ijs. 60 

The memorandum indicates that a special ordinance had been made about the 
subsidy to the Innholders. This ordinance must have come into effect at the 
latest in 1468-69, the date of the earliest reference to the subsidy in the 
Chamberlains’ accounts. Unfortunately, the first of the extant House Book 
records are entries for 1475-76, seven years after the latest possible date for the 
making of the ordinance. The memorandum quoted above is the only refer¬ 
ence in the House Books to the subsidy and the ordinance concerning it. 61 

It appears, then, that from 1468 onwards, the Chamberlains’ accounts 
record that the Innholders were given a fixed subsidy of 2s. from city funds 
to assist them in presenting their pageant. None of the other organizations 
responsible for pageants in the Corpus Christi play is so favoured. Dr Mill 
noted this subsidy and its uniqueness, but did not question its implications or 
seek its cause. In the light of the evidence concerning the Coronation pageant 
before 1468, the reason for the subsidy becomes clear. Originally, the respon¬ 
sibility for the pageant was sustained by the mayor and his brethren. They 
paid for the maintenance of the wagon and the production of the play from 
city funds. It seems that by 1468, at the latest, the mayor delegated his 
responsibility to the Innholders. The reasons for the mayor’s relinquishing 
hjs pageant can only be conjectured. Perhaps the cost and organization 
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became a burden. At all events, the mayor kept up his traditional association 
with the play by giving the new producers a token subsidy of 2s. 

The Chamberlains’ accounts are our only source of detailed information 
about the special relationship of the mayor of York with the Coronation 
pageant. But incomplete as it may be, the evidence indicates that at one time, 
as stated in the second T/T pageant list of c. 1420, the mayor and his brethren 
were the sole sponsors of the pageant of the Coronation of the Virgin. 62 

NOTES 

1 AjY f. 252V-254.V (new foliation). See L. T. Smith, York Plays (Oxford, 1885), xix-xxvii. 

Material already published is noted, but all quotations from original documents are 
from my own transcription of MSS held in York City Library. 

2 .3 Y, f. 254r. See also Smith, xxvii. 

3 Ibid., xxvii, note 2. 

4 A/Y, f. 255r. The list has been dated c. 1420 by M. G. Frampton, “The Date of the 

Wakefield Master: Bibliographical Evidence,” PMLA, LIII (1938), 103, note 79. 

6 R. Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York (London, 1843), 233-36. 

6 A. Raine, in Frampton, op. cit., 102-03, note 79. 

7 Davies, op. cit., 236. 

8 Frampton, op. cit., 103. 

• This phenomenon was explained to me by Mr. D. Willis, Manuscript Repairer at the 
Borthwick Institute for Historical Research, York. 

10 “Maior etc.” refers to the mayor, the “twelve” (aldermen) and possibly also the “twenty- 

four” (councillors). In the second list, the “Taverners” are connected with another 
pageant, “Nupcie in Ghana Galilee;” see Frampton, op. cit., 103. Raine may have 
suggested “Taverners” as an alternative name for “Hostlers” on the analogy of entries 
in the Ordo, where the later addition of a more familiar name for a craft is not un¬ 
common, e.g. AjY, f. 252V, “Glovers” written above “Gaunters;” “Fyshmongers” 
written above “Pessoners.” See also Smith, op. cit., xx, notes 1 and 2. 

11 Details of the city finances for each year were recorded both in a book and on a roll. 

A rough account was kept in the book. The roll was a more formal document, and was 
audited and signed by the Chamberlains. The earliest extant roll is dated 1397, and the 
earliest book, 1445-46. There are many gaps in the series. Extracts have been published 
in Davies, op. cit.-, Anna J. Mill, “The York Plays of the Dying, Assumption, and Coro¬ 
nation of Our Lady,” PMLA, LXV (1950), 866-76; and Mill, “The Stations of the 
York Corpus Christi Play,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, XXXVII (1951), 492-502. 

12 Roll Cl :i, membrane 1. See also Davies, op. cit., 230-31, and note. Davies has rearranged 

the order of the items, omitted “Et pro clavis ferri ad emendacionem pagine vd” and 
“Et Roberto Paton pro factura pagine in opere Carpentario per duos dies xijd” (see 
Davies, 240, note) and added “Et ministris camere in albo panno et rubeo pro adventu 
Regis, lviijs. xd.,” which appears on the same membrane under the heading “official 
clothing.” 

13 Davies, op. cit., 230-31; Smith, op. cit., xxxii. 

14 Roll Ci:i, m. 1. 

15 J. S. Purvis, From Minster to Market Place (York, 1969), 46, suggests the use of “billets” in 

connexion with the Creed and Pater Noster plays. 

18 E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), II, 402. 

17 See A. H. Smith, “A York Pageant, i486,” London Mediaeval Studies, I (1939), 382-98. 

In particular, the address of Our Lady to the King (ibid., 394-95) might harmonize 
with a performance of the Corpus Christi play. 

18 Roll Cl 13, m. 2. 

13 In the entries cited, the words “ludus” (play) and “pagina” (pageant) are both used to 
refer to the constituent pageants of the whole Corpus Christi play. 

23 There were continental plays on this theme in the early 16th century;see D. Van Abbe, 
Drama in Renaissance Germany and Switzerland (Melbourne, 1961), 40. 

21 Roll Cl :2, m. 1. See also Mill, “The York Plays of the Dying, Assumption, and Coronation 
of Our Lady,” PMLA, LXV (1950), 871-72. Dr Mill was unable to decipher “xxs et 
pro ministrallis eodem die ex,” and assumed that the payment which was made “ex 
consuetudine” was a subsidy for the presentation of the Coronation pageant. 
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22 Book CiA, f. 28r. See also Mill, op. cit., 872. 

23 It is difficult to be certain whether “clerk” is Robert’s surname or his profession. The 

Freemen’s Roll, ed. F. Collins, Register of the Freemen of the City of York, 1, Surtees Soc. 
XCVI (1897), 148, 157, names two Robert Clerks who could correspond to this Robert, 
a scrivener, enrolled 1433-34, and a baker, enrolled 1439-40. While it is possible to 
interpret “pro ludo” to mean “for presenting the play,” it could also be interpreted 
as meaning that Robert Clerk, scrivener, wrote out a copy of the play. 

24 Probably William Derwentwater, clerk, enrolled as a freeman 1451-52; Collins, op. cit., 171. 
23 Roll C3:2, m. 3 dorse. 

26 Bread of fine quality. 

27 Roll 03:3, m. 2. See also Mill, op. cit., 872. 

28 A Robert Leche, clerk, was enrolled as a freeman 1448-49; Collins, op. cit., 169. 

22 The players who received 20s. in 1433 (see above p. 37) may well have been professionals. 

30 Smith, op. cit., 491-96. 

31 In 1559, an order was given for the original to be recorded in the register of the cycle: 

Maister Thomas Glason promysed 
before my Lord Maior to bryng in 
the regynall of the Inholders pagyant 
that it may be regestred before 
mydsomar next; 

written in the left-hand margin is: 

he apperyd the xx of July and 
haith forther day geve to the 
xxvij of June. 

Book C5, f. 97V. See also Mill, op. cit., 875-76. Dr Mill gives the name as “Elason.” 
Thomas Glasyn, innholder, was enrolled as a freeman 1 543-44 ; Collins, op. cit., 264. 

32 Roll 03:4, m. 2. See also Mill, op. cit., 872. 

33 The position of “searcher” was the highest of the guild offices. Members chose the searchers, 

usually two in number, to see that the ordinances were obeyed, to guard against sub¬ 
standard workmanship and to represent the organization in any official matters. See 
Maud Sellers, York Memorandum Book, I (1376-1419), Surtees Soc. CXX (1911), 263 
and OED s.v. Searcher, 2. a. 

34 Roll C3:6, m. 3. 

35 The “pageant keepers,” often called “pageant masters,” of a guild attended to all matters 

relating to the Corpus Christi pageant. They collected pageant money, saw to the 
costumes and properties, had the wagon housed and repaired, and produced the play. 
See Purvis, From Minster to Market Place, 42-4 and G. Wickham, Early English Stages 
1300-1660, I (London, 1959), 297-98. 

38 Roll 03:7, m. 1. See also Mill, op. cit., 872. 

37 See above, note 35. 

38 Roll C4:i, m. 3. See also Mill, op. cit., 873. 

39 It will be seen that for the years 1486-87 to 1525-26, the surviving accounts do not name 

the Innholders as being responsible for the Coronation pageant. But it can be inferred 
that this continued to be the case. In 1483 a contract was made for the pageant of the 
Innholders, the Coronation, to be produced for the following eight years ( House Book 
5, f. 24r; see above, p. 42). From 1538 onwards, the Chamberlains once again name the 
Innholders in connexion with this pageant. 

48 Roll ('413 (one membrane only). 

41 Roll C5:i, m. 3. See also Mill, op. cit., 873. Dr Mill gives the payment as iijs. 

42 Roll C5:2, m. 3. See also Mill, op. cit., 873. Dr Mill gives the date as 1505. 

43 Roll 05:3, m. 3. See also Mill, op. cit., 873. 

44 Roll C6:i, m. 2. See also Mill, op. cit., 873. 

45 Roll C6.3 (one membrane only). See also Mill, op. cit., 874. Dr Mill gives the date as 1 53 ^- 

18 Roll C6:4 (one membrane only); Book C2, f. 25r. See also Mill, op. cit., 873. 

47 Book C2, f. 6 2 r. 

48 Book C2, f. I04r. 

49 Book C2, f. I5ir. 

50 Book C2, f. ig4r. 

51 Book C2, f. 236r. The entries 1520-21 to 1525-26 are noted by Mill, op. cit., 873. 

62 Book C3(3), f. 26r. See also Mill, op. cit., 874. 

53 Roll C6:io (one membrane only). 

64 Book C4, f. 6gr. Mentioned by Mill, op. cit., 874. 
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56 Book C4, f. i04r. See also Mill, op. cit. f 875. 

69 The House Books record the main points discussed at meetings of the governing body of the 
city. Large selections from the first thirty volumes have been published by A. Raine, 
York Civic Records , Yorkshire Archaeological Soc., Record Series, XGVIII (1938), 

cm (1940), cvi (1942), evil 1 (1943), cx (1944), cxii (i 94 6), cxv (i 949 ), 

GXIX (1952). The ^elections range in date from 1475/76 to 1588. 

57 “John Strynger” has been cancelled and “William Robynson” written above. 

69 “and Adam Siggeswik Barbour” has been inserted with a caret mark after “Andrew 
Blyth Weuer” in the same hand as ‘“William Robynson.” 

59 “John Strynger” has been cancelled and “William Robynson” written above, but not 

in the same hand as the other alterations; see notes 57 and 58. 

60 House Book 5, f, 24r. See also Raine, York Civic Records , I, 92, and Smith, op. cit., xlii. Smith 

states that the contract involved “four men.” Raine omits the heading and gives the 
names as “Robynson,” “Shyrley,” “Blyth” and “Siggeswik” without indicating that 
those recorded when the contract was made were “Strynger,” “Shyrley” and “Blyth.” 

61 The AjY and BjY Memoranda Books of the city have been consulted but offer no informa¬ 

tion on this matter. 

62 I would like to thank Professor A. C. Cawley of the University of Leeds and Professor 

Martin Stevens of the State University of New York at Stony Brook for their help in 
the preparation of this article. * 













RHYMES IN THE EPILOGUE TO ELENE: 
A RECONSIDERATION 


By H. L. Rogers 


One of the more confident conclusions of Anglo-Saxon scholarship is 
that the rhyming passage at the beginning of the Epilogue to Cynewulf’s 
Elene shows clear signs of having been written in an Anglian dialect, probably 
Mercian. Hence Cynewulf, the only known Old English poet to whom a sub¬ 
stantial body of surviving verse may be reliably attributed, must have been 
an Anglian. 

The implications do not stop there. Two of Cynewulf’s signed poems, 
Elene and The Fates of the Apostles , are in the Vercelli Book; two, Juliana and 
The Ascension (Christ II), are in the Exeter Book. These codices are of southern 
origin, and that they should contain all the extant work of the supposedly 
Anglian Cynewulf both satisfies and encourages the assumption “that the 
history of the earlier poetry is simply one of composition in Anglian with a one¬ 
way transmission ending in the Late West Saxon manuscripts”: “which,” 
as Dr. Sisam points out, “is really the thing to be proved.” 1 

Of course the Epilogue to Elene is not the only source of arguments in 
favour of Cynewulf’s Anglian origin, but nothing is so apparently decisive 
as the argument Eduard Sievers put nearly 90 years ago, in one sentence in 
a footnote: 

Ebenso ist in der langeren reimstelle Elene i237ff. [in modern editions 
I236ff.] statt des uberlieferten riht: gepeaht 1241, miht: peaht 1242, amcet: 
begeat 1248 in anglischer form reht: gepaht, nueht: p relit, amat: begat zu 
setzen (1244 ist ausserdem statt des uberlieferten spaten onwredh: f&h 
natiirlich das altere onwrah herzustellen). 

Dr Sisam, in his important paper on “Cynewulf and his Poetry,” used the 
same argument. Recent editors of Cynewulf’s poetry have followed suit. 2 

For convenience the first 15 lines of the Epilogue are printed below. 
In the main, the text is that of Professor Whitelock as printed in her 15th 
edition of Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, but I have incorporated the MS 
readings into the body of the text, indicating editorial omissions in round 
brackets, additions in square. An oblique stroke indicates the lineation of the 
MS. 

R {jus ic fr 5 d ond fus [>urh {>aet ftecne hus 1236 

A wordcrasftfum] waef ond wundrum / laes, 

R Jjragum Jjreodude ond gefjanc reodode 
R nihtes nearwe. / Nysse ic gearwe 

C be [jsere [rode] riht ser me rumran gepeaht 5 

C {>urh da / mteran miht on modes ({>)eaht 
C wisdom onwreah. Ic waes weorcum / fah, 
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R synnum asasled, sorgum gewaeled, 

A bitrum gebunden, be'sgum be / Jirungen, 

A Sr me lare onlag, |jurh leohtne bad, 10 

- gamelum to geoce, gife / unscynde 
C Maegencyning amaet, ond on, gemynd begeat, 

A * torht on / tynde, tldum gerymde, 

R bancofan onband, breostlocan onwand, / 

R leod(u) craft onleac, b* s ' c lustum breac, 15 

willum in worlde. 

The letter R, A, and C to the left of each line stand respectively for Rhyme, 
Assonance, and Consonance. Rhyme is full rhyme, fus: hus, the words being at 
the end of each half-line; assonance denptes the correspondence of vowels in 
these words but ai difference of consonant, waf: las; consonance I use to describe 
correspondence of consonant but difference of vowej, as in MS riht: gepeaht. 
Obviously assonance and consonance together give full rhyme. 

Classifying the lines as I have done above on the basis of the MS readings, 
six of the 15 lines’have full rhyme (I include preodude: reodode 3 here); four 
have assonance; four have consonance; and one, line n, has none of, these 
features. 

The line of reasoning followed by Sievers would be wholly convincing if, 
in Sisam’s phrase, we indeed had “fifteen lines of the regular type” 3 of the 
first line, that is, with full rhyme; and if, after the substitution of Anglian 
forms, this regularity was complete. But it cannot be. Whatever forms are 
substituted, and even if it is admitted that gebunden: beprungen 9 and ontynde: 
gerymde 13 are'practically full rhymes, lines 2 and 10 remain as examples of 
assonance. Since rhyme implies assonance, whereas assonance does not imply 
full rhyme, the, argument—to be consistent—must rather be that the sub¬ 
stitution of Anglian forms gives a complete pattern of assonance throughout 
the passage. 

The practical alternatives, then, seem to be these: either a pattern of asson¬ 
ance was intended, and this may be retrieved by substituting Anglian forms* 
for the forms of the MS; or the passage contains a variety of ornamental 
features arranged in too irregular a way for any conclusions about Anglian or 
other dialectal origin tfa be safely drawn from these features alone. 

Let us examine “the former possibility first. Sievers achieved an' almost 
complete pattern of assonance by substituting onwrah for onwreah 7a (the 
substitution is not necessarily Anglian) and by supposing maht: paht 6. The 
initial in peahl looks like an afterthought in the MS, but whether one pre¬ 
serves the MS peahtpr reads eaht makes no difference to the point at issue here; 
Anglian paht or aht still gives the required assonance with Anglian maht 6b. 4 
The form aht actually occurs in Elene 473b; it is perhaps worthy of remark 
that unrihtes occurs in the previous line, 472a, and gepeahte a few lines before 
that, 468a. 

Sievers’ substitution of reht: gepaht 5, however, does not achieve the 
required assonance; and if the consonance here is sufficient no grounds for 
postulating Anglian forms in the first place remain: we have consonance 
already in the MS forms riht: gepeaht, miht: (p)eaht, onwreah :jdh. Itcannot well 
be objected to this that the difference between Sievers’ reht and gepaht is 
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too small to be significant; Sievers himself depended upon such small 
differences. 

Miss Gradon, in her edition of Elehe, prefers the forms reht: gepeht, 
meht: peht, characterizing these as West Mercian. (I rule out the possibility, 
of *raht, which Miss Gradon says “could be only Northumbrian,” as 
too unlikely. Variation between cnaht and cneht is found in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels and Rushworth Gospels glosses, but in words other than this the 
alternation is sporadic, and *reeht seems not to occur.) But if Miss Gradon 
has gained consistency ' in ' the pattern of assonance (and rhyme) by 
these -eht forms, the loss is heavy, for such forms with -e- are not uniquely 
Anglian; such forms are also found in ninth-century West Saxon and 
Kentish. Miss Gradon, observes of these forms that, “smoothing of ea to 
e ... is common ip late WS but such an origin is impossible here.” On the 
contrary, smoothed forms are found in early West Saxon, and in Kentish 
palatal umlaut ea ) i seems to have gone through the intermediate stage e 
(:rehtlicast “most right,” sex “six”). 5 I am not putting forward the hypothesis 
that Cynewulf wrote in Canterbury, many though the attractions of it are, 
but merely observing that the substitution of -eht forms in the Epilogue to 
Elene would be consistent with Kentish provenance no less than With West 1 
Mercian. 

I turn next to the forms amtet: hegeat 12. Here Sievers proposed begat, 
Anglian preterite singular of infinitive begietan (which may mean “procure 
for another”). Editors prefer this, although it makes less, good’ sense than 
begeat, preterite of begedtan (“pour upon, infuse”), because it gives the suppos¬ 
edly required rhyme. 6 The preference would be justifiable if the pattern of 
rhyme Was sufficiently regular; failing that, however, there must be an initial 
preference for MS begeat, marking the diphthong as long, and taking the word 
as the preterite of begeotan (Class II strong verb). 

To spm up:.the established view of the rhymes and assonances in the first 
15 lines 6f the epilogue does not stand up to rigorous scrutiny. On a strict count, 
four of the lines have assonance only (2, 9, 10, 13). One of the lines with 
consonance only in the MS (12) may be made to rhyme only by allowing what 
is to be proved—the Anglian origin of the passage—to prevail over editorial 
judgment. One of the lines (5) with consonance only in the MS still has con¬ 
sonance even if Sievers’ Anglian forms are substituted; One of the lines (11) 
has neither internal rhyme, nor assonance, nor consonance. Miss Gradon’s 
readings in lines 5 and 6 are better than Sievers’ from the point of view of 
assonance and rhyme, but they are dialectally less conclusive. 

The reader may nevertheless feel that there is a balance of probability 
in favour of the established view; on a generous count (though still including 
the intractable line 11 in the total) one might say that Sievers has 11/15 lines 
rhyming, Miss Gradon 12/15. The corresponding figures for assonance are 
13/15 and 14/15 respectively. But it is time to look at some other features of 
the passage, and to examine the other possibility that was raised earlier: that 
the ornamentation in these lines is of too irregular a sort to warrant the 
drawing of conclusions about dialectal origins. 

To note the facts is one thing; to know what to make of them is another. 
In line 1, for example, it is a fact that pus has two sorts of affinity with the 
rhyming words fus and hus —consonance and similarity of vowel, the difference 
being one of vowel length. But can anything be made of this ? My guess is 
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that pus may be put down as an additional decoration; such near-rhymes 
as pus: fus: hus are frequent enough at any time. Dr Sisam notes one in MS 
Hatton 20: 

Writ Jtus odde bet odde (fine hyde forlet, 

“Write thus or better, or lose your skin.” The entry is in an early twelfth- 
century hand. There is, as Dr Sisam says, “an attempt at rhyme”; the vowel 
in bet is short, whereas that in forlet is long. 7 Such near-rhymes can also be eye- 
rhymes in MSS where vowel-length is not marked. There is some indication, 
discussed below, that assonances and consonances in the beginning of the 
Epilogue may be scribal and visual rather than phonetic. 8 Hence I include 
pus 1 as an additional decoration. 

On the other hand, the fact that the initial consonants of pus , purh, and 
pat in line 1 are identical can hardly be significant, and I pay no further 
attention to it. Similarly with the lines that follow: I note what may possibly 
be significant, and pass in silence over other presumably non-significant 
facts. The reader’s judgments may differ from mine now and then, but this 
will not matter unless the differences are numerous and weighty enough to 
tip the scales against my conclusion. 

For example, the fact that every one of the first 15 lines of the Epilogue 
has double alliteration in the a-Iine can hardly be the product of multiple 
coincidence. Frequently there is further embroidery within the a-line. In 
MS wordcraft waf 2a there is internal rhyme on -of; if the editors are right to 
read wordcraft[um] , 2a illustrates what seems to be a favourite device: that is, 
linking the first word of the a-line to the first stressed word of the A-line by 
means of the ending -um; so also lines 8 and 9. A whole series of -um rhymes 
actually begins in the previous A-line, weorcum 7b; in the next line there is 
rhyme on synnum: sorgum 8, but in the next line the rhyme is more nearly 
complete on bitrum: bisgum 9. The MS has besgum, with i written above the e; 
the next word, which ends the line in the MS, is be. Evidently besgum was an 
error, written in anticipation of the next word and then corrected by the 
scribe; we should read bisgum. Lines 2b and 3a are similarly connected, 
wundrum and pragum; so too perhaps are 15b and 16a, lustum and willum. The 
apparent tendency on occasion to run on from the A-line to the next a-line 
is relevant to a consideration of the seemingly aberrant line 11. 

Some editors have been tempted to emend this, but the last word may be 
linked to four words in the two following lines by cyn — -ynd(e ): 
gamelum to geoce, gife unscyade 
Maegencyning amtet, ond on gem ynd begeat [begeat], 
torht ont ynde, tidum get ymde. 

The connexions here are as much scribal and visual as phonetic, although 
phonetically there is assonance on shorty in lines 11 and 12. If cyn is a common 
element in -scynde and -cyning, the basis is not phonetic, because of course the 
initial consonants are [J] and [k] respectively. If the assonance on shorty 
continues to line 13, where the relevant vowels are long, pus, fus: hits in line 1, 
already discussed, may be compared. 9 

Since assonance may run on from line to line, nihtes 4a, riht 5a, miht 6a; 
gepeaht 5b, peaht 6b (and possibly, though with a long diphthong, onwreah 7a) 
should be noted; these are of course the MS readings. The substitution of 
Anglian forms is necessary only if one assumes the assonance (or rhyme) of 
a-line to a-line, A-line to A-line, to be in need of improvement. 
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Line 14 has a complex construction. Apart from the usual alliteration, 
and full rhyme on -and in the last words of the a- and b- line, the sequence 
-an- appears five times; there is double assonance in -cofan 14a and -locan 14b, 
and the repetition of on- in both a- and Mine may be connected with on in 
the two previous lines and in the following line: 

bANCOFAN oflbANd breostLOCAN onwANd. 

Let me now restate the position as I see it. I do not have to prove—and 
have not attempted to prove—that all of the possibly decorative features 
noted above came about as the result of Cynewulf’s deliberate technique. It is 
a reasonably safe conclusion that the rhetoric in the first 15 lines of the 
Epilogue is heightened, as a preliminary to Cynewulf’s runic “signature.” 
Some aspects of this heightening are plain enough—for example, the double 
alliteration in all a-lines. Others, in varying degrees, are uncertain. What 
does seem certain is that the construction of these 15 lines is far from regular; 
in one line, some decorative feature appears, in another it is lacking. 

In this respect Cynewulf’s Epilogue containing his runic “signature,” 
bears some resemblances to the verses at the end of Boniface’s letter to Nithard, 
which contain the name nithardvs in the initial letters. The Latin verses 
have end-rhyme, but not consistently (florentibus: viribus; domino: solio; cuneo: 
aethereo; apostolicis: laudibus etc.); there are also comparable additional deco¬ 
rative features: 

apostolorum editio 'et prophet arum filial. 

Boniface’s poem, like Cynewulf’s Epilogue, is concerned with virtue, death, 
and judgment. 10 

Or one might compare these lines of Alcuin, in which rhyme, assonance, 
and consonance variously appear: 

Sed egi, vidi, feci, cum fecero favi, 

Et sedi, iuvi, fodi, cum fodero cavi. 

Hoc emi, sevi, sivi, cum sivero cevi, 

Hod odi, fovi, lavi, cum lavero iunxo. 11 
If this kind of thing is found in Anglo-Latin verse, would it then be fanciful 
to see bancofan onband, breostlocan onwand as a deliberately complex construc¬ 
tion? 

The crucial “rhyming” line in the beginning of the Epilogue is line 12. 
If this is read, as there is reason for it to be, as Mtegencyning arnat, ond on 
gemynd begeat (that is, keeping the MS reading, marking the diphthong in 
the last word as long, and understanding it as the preterite of begeotan ) then 
we have an instance of consonance. One swallow does not make a summer, 
but it is not proof of winter either; if we have consonance in line 12, we may 
have it also in lines 5 and 6. It will be recalled that, even according to Sievers, 
we have it in line 5 (reht: gepeht). Since two out of the four lines with conson¬ 
ance in the MS may reasonably be allowed to retain it, there is no good case 
left for an Anglian substitution in line 6. 

Still less, I think, did Sievers prove his case about Christ (The Ascension), 
lines 591-2; considering the context of these lines, it is quite unsafe to infer 
Anglian origin on the basis that (Anglian) hendu: merdu 591 and leht: neht 592 
“rhyme,” whereas MS hiendu: mardu and leoht: niht do not. 12 Much of what I 
have said above about the beginning of the Epilogue to Elene is equally 
relevant here; Christ , lines 587-599, in fact exhibit the same sort of irregular 
decoration by full-rhyme, internal rhyme, assonance, and consonance. 
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It remains only to observe briefly that the two forms of the poet’s name 
found in. the four runic “signatures,” Cynewulf and Cynwulf are inconclusive 
as to date and dialect; they indicate only that Cynewulf, if a Northumbrian, 
cannot be dated earlier than the ninth century, or if a Mercian, earlier than 
the late eighth. 13 After the ninth century, the two forms are of no dialectal 
significance whatever. • 

In matters like this, the burden of proof rests upon those who wish to 
depart from the MS readings, to suppose that the poetry was composed long 
before the MS was written, and to argue that the original dialect of composition 
was different from that in which the poetry is now known. In short, I do not 
have to prove Sievers wrong; it is sufficient to show that he has not proved 
himself right. 
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This contribution is a parallel work to my Studies in the Accidence of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, Leeds School of English Texts and Monographs, II (1 937 )- 
Here I follow, as far as possible, the order used in that publication. 

Nomen 

Examples of a gen. pi. in -o appear to be more plentiful than in L ( Studies, 
p. 45): cynno “gentium” 2/11; 2/27; 32/1; agyltingo “culparum” 23/15; 
saulo “animarum” 89/30; tido “temporum” 37/35; “horarum” 179/28; 
dohto “mentium” 32/5; woruldo “saeculorum” 3/36. In Studies, loc. cit. I 
suggested that this -0 is an archaism. This is, however, very unlikely. Certainly 
the gen. pi. must have ended in -0 in Primitive English (cf. OS -0), but this 
must be regarded as a purely prehistoric form, for it is recorded in none of 
the earliest texts. The true explanation is simple: since -0 occurs beside -a 
in the nom.-acc. pi. (see below), -0 could be used beside -a in the gen. pi. also. 4 
In gen. pi. wyrteno gimonge “aromata” 3/42, this phenomenon is seen extended 
to the weak -ena also. 5 

The nominative-accusative plural. In nouns and adjectives, as well as in some 
numerals and pronouns, the normal ending is -0 (cf. Studies, p. 101):— sigbego 
77/38 (masc. a-stern); beado [5]; beodo [6]; gibeado 7/11; gibeodo 14/36; 41/23 
(short neut. a-stem); bano 177/29 (long neut. a-stem); netto 117/4 (short neut. 
ja-stem); uoedo 5/6 (long neut. ja-stem) ; geafo [8] (short 6-stem); laro 22/40 
(long o-stem); synno [5] (short jo-stem); dalo 65/25 (long masc. /-stem); boeno 
40/27; 72/8 (long fern, /-stem); wit go 83/9 (masc. «-stem); hearto 177/55 
182/10 (fem. n-stem); brodro [4] (r-stem); godo [4] ( a/6-adj.); 6 twoego 192/25; 
teno 193/19; 193/21; nango 59/21; odro [4]; odero 107/17. 

Some other endings of this case should be mentioned. 

(a) The endingless form is confined, as is normal in OE and in L, to long 
neut. a-stems: hors 119/16; 119/28; scip 9/40; 10/3; scip 9/34; suin 119/16; 
ding [3]. 

( b ) The ending -as is, nearly exclusively, confined to its regular sites. Masc. 
a-stems: acras 146/6; accras 118/24; cncehtas 101/34; cnaihtas 102/27; cyningas 
[4]; domas 10/10; lecedomas [4]; Janas 107/21; fuglas 147/25; heartas “ceruos” 

117/25; heofnas [4] ; rapas r 17/4; 117/14; streamas 1/21; tanas (a.f. danas ) 95/21; 
degnas [7]; uallas 124/3; dorweardas 193/39—also, presumably, hulas “murenu- 
las” 4/3. (Latin loan-words: Crecas 194/17; measap'stas 194/19; reglas 199/5; 
regulas 199/11; sacerdas [3]; salmas 184/6; 184/20;). Old long /-stems: gestas 
82/30; wyrmas 118/33; w u yrmas 145/19. Old 5-stem: gastas 192/31. Long jo- 
stem: esnas [8], Suffix -ere: ceigeras 194/1; godspelleras 83/9; hergeras 124/17; 
rederas 194/1; of’insceawras 194/25; drouras 62/30; 75/34. Cf. also war as 44/19; 
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61/14; halgauaras '92/10; halgawaras 47/26—see Campbell, §610.7. But, in a 
few cases the ending has been extended, as in L ( Studies , p. 100), to other 
classes: bearnas 110/9 (long neut. a-stem); bloedsungas 126/1 (o-stem, fern.); 
fiondas 23/38; 44/28 (W-stem). 7 

(1 c ) The ending -a (Studies , p. 101) is fairly common in all classes of nouns, 
and in adjectives; it also occurs in some numerals and pronouns. Masc. 
a-stem: sgytila 171/41. Long neut. a-stems: mtegna 122/14; worda 55/18; 
wundra 51/5; uAndra 77/19. Short neut. a-stem: lioma [4]. Neut. -ea-suffix: 
netna 125/33. Long o-stems: mearda 8 18/5; uorulda [3]; worulda 60/31; 110/29; 
-ung- -iag-suffix: cunnunga 110/1; earnunga [4]; doncunga 14/3; 117/6; doncunca 
45/5; gyltinga 167/33. Short 70-stems: sibba 108/19; synna [3]; hehsynna 5/16. 
Fern, -en-suffix: wacana 63/34. -Mi-suffix : cefissa 68/42. Long fern, a-stem: 
honda 115/5. Root-stem: fota 168/n. 9 In some of these cases the -a could be 
old; cf., for instance, nom. acc. pi. WS giefa, lara, synna, handa. Adjectives (all 
classes):— tett’na 125/31; gidegla 46/40; feerrtesenda 125/31; dorftesta gi/27; 
woghfulla 116/17; gearua 107/21; leafa [4]; leofa 28/17; dioublica 103/1; diublica 
170/13; eastrolica 30/23; eastorlica 31/32; ecelica 46/22; 174/33; biliorendlica 
170/11; giscebbendlica 1 18/33! fadorhca 45/1; gilomlica 64/30; ntehtlica 171/39; 
oestlica 54/18; ondueardlica 170/11; toueardlica 170/11; mic/a 43/37; 77/19; 
gimetomicla 50/11; niua 80/3; stronga 50/13; gitriua 84/15; yfla 18/33; 56/19. 
In part, this adjectival -a could be old too; cf. nom. acc. pi. fern. WS blinda, 
wilda. 

(d) The old adjectival ending nom. acc. pi. masc. WS -« hardly exists at all. 
Only: deade 48/7; htgghale 124/15; engellice 71/37; gidoncle 4/24; ppart. asuoencte 
43/29; ppart. asuoencde 7/1. 10 Except for alle, which occurs 50 times; this form 
is also extremely frequent in L. For its explanation see Studies, p. 108. 

The accusative singular of feminine nouns. In OE generally the acc. sg. of long 
fern, i-stems is regularly endingless (OE 1 st = Gothic anst), whereas that of 
the 0- and 70-stems, long or short, has the ending -e: WS wrtece [Gothic wraka], 
WS bote [Gothic bota ], WS sib be [Gothic sibja], WS bende [Gothic bandi ]. In 
the long fern, i-stems, Aldred has the regular endingless form: —bio cuoen 
[Gothic qens] “reginam” 134^22; by cwoen “do.” 21^35-6; heht hine be hlaferd 
. . ,f’gu u lde reht l eofut l scyld [OHG sculd] “iussit eum dominus . . . reddi deb- 
itum” Mt 18, 25; bone scyld f’geaf him “debitu’ dimisit ei” Mt 18, 27; wib he 
guide p scyld “donee redderet debitum” Mt 18, 30; eghuelc scyld f’geaf ic be 
“omne debitum dimisi tibi” Mt 18, 32; sceauiges l locas l behaues btst wyrt [Gothic 
waurts ] “considerate lilia” Mt 6, 28; gie tei g bas . . . tele wyrt “decimatis . . . 
omne holus” Lk 11, 42; might [Gothic mahts ] “potestatem” 23/38; 100/31; 
i2i/i7;oMt“deuotionem” 15/1;49/4;65/1; 104/4; io 4/35 ',tid\Actld] “horam” 

170/ r 5; tid “horam“ 183/29; tid non “horam nonam” 184/8; symbbeltid “sol- 
empnitatem” 2/27. By analogy, an endingless form also occurs in the 0- 
and ^'o-stems; see Studies, p. 119. Ritual examples:— hall [Ic holl ] “aulam” 
66/a;sauel [Gothic saiwala] “animam” 5/22; 10/24; I 7 I / I 5 ! I 7 2 / 2 7 ; 1 75 / 1 7 J 
sawel “do.” 5/22; stefn [Gothic stibna ] “uocem” 47/22; berk aline woruld [Ic 
vergld ] “per omne seculum” 163/25; agnung “possessionem” 190/11; onbasnung 
“expectationem” 4/34; bloedsung “benedictionem” 88/14; 96/23; 147/23; 
bloetsung “do.” 79/28; 97/20; 117/25; geadrung “copulam” 109/19 ; heolstrung 
“caliginem” 182/35; tohigung “affectum” 7/27; pinung “penam” 109/27; 
123/26; ymbsceawung “circumspectionem” 46/5; spradung “propagationem” 
•109/4; gibafung “consensum” 113/34; erning “cursum” 179/24; ymbwoending 
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“uegetationem” 17/1, 3; stol [l.w.f. Latin stola] “stolam” 45/29; sibb “pacem” 
13/21; 94/35; no/25; 164/24; sib “do.” 39/40; 90/20; 176/19. 

, Genitive singular -as (Studies, p. 54): cf. neirxnauongas gatto “paradisi portas” 
124/7. 

, “ DAT” (Studies, p. 57). Corresponding to the aberrant L nom. ace. sg. 
dage, we have dagi “dies” n/31; 109/17; 198/36, with gi written for ge 
as is normal in Ritual (e.g. in the prefix gi-) ; the weak gen. pi. dagana occurs 
three times. 

“WAY” (Studies, pp. 58-59). A form corresponding to L nom. acc. sg. 
u(°)ege does not occur. But cf. gen. pi. woegena 107/35. 

ja-stems ( Studies, pp. 59 ff.). The weak form hiorda, occurring in L, is not 
foynd in Ritual, iorre [8] 11 corresponds to WS lerre ; it might be suggested that 
iorra for this, occurring four times, is a parallel weak form; but the -a is 
certainly due to that of Latin ira, which it glosses (28/21, 28/33, 41/3, 170/23); 
the Latin influence is even more marked in irra “ira” 12/35. The obscure, 
endingless ric 12 (for WS rice) is the only non-oblique form of the word found in 
Ritual: ric [4]; ric 60/31; 107/13. 

Short o-stems ( Studies, pp. 61-63). A number of Ritual forms correspond to 
those found elsewhere in OE. For instance:— gefe “gratiam” 4/32, 11/23, 
i3/i3» I7/3L i 8 / 2 5. 23/40, 30/9, 33/26, 41/37, 42/29, 81/41, 82/1, 88/20, 
9i/39. 95/3.L 97/4, 9 8 /i4> 11 7/ lS ; “dono” 31/7; 95/12; 105/17; “gratia” 
(abl. sg.) 27/23, 38/21, 42/23, 43/35, 48/36, 60/9 (2), 108/25; 13 “gratiae,” 
“grade” (gen. sg.) 7/19, 8/7, 22/1, 23/20, 37/1, 37/39, 71/40, 96/17, 98/3, 
99/16, 100/1, 111/18, 121/34, 145/27, 192/23; “largitatis” 117/6; geafa “dona” 
87/38; lufe “amore” 50/6; “fide”'58/35; 188/25; sceome “confusione” 27/31; 
ondsuare “sententiam” 109/29. Further:— geafo [= WS “donum” 28/7; 
lufu “dilectio” 6/36; 96/31; “caritas” 163/40; “karitas” 189/35; 

“caritas” 6/24; broderlufu “do.” 6/26. Since the nom. and acc. are not distinct 
in the fern. sg. (see above), the nom. form can here be used for the acc.:— lufu 
“amorem” 30/11; 72/22; 86/7; “fidem” 36/9; 38/1; 48/14; 82/21. geafa 
“gratia” 3/26 and sceoma “obprobrium” 190/29 could be weak forms; cf. also 
geafa “gratiam” 12/29; 73/ 1 5; “oblationem” 12/15; o/" lufa “ex fide” 2/5; 
sceoma “calumniam” 102/n. 14 geafana doncunga “gratias” 117/6: for the 
analogical weak gen. pi. see p. 57. geafona “donorum” 95/35; 97/8; geafona 
doncungo “gratias” 38/5; geafona doncunca “do.” 45/5; geafona doncunco “do.” 

124/11: 15 geafona from geafana + nom. sg. geafo; similarly gen. sg. geafa 
“gratiae” 16 4/22 from gefe + nom. sg. geafo. Gen. sg. lufu occurs three times 
(beside lufes [7]): lufu “dilectionis” 95/27; godes lufu “caritatis” 64/13; 
7 godes lufu “caritatisque” 93/5. Its origin is not clear. 

Abstract nouns in -ipd- (Studies, pp. 63-64). The forms fro’ frymde “auorigine” 
f ? read“ah origine”] 98/1 ;fro’fry’de “ab initio” 68/19; gisihde “uisum” 58/15; 
on gisihde “in uisu” 116/3. The forms wraddo “indignatio” 12/35; rmado “ira” 

11 /1; wradde “indignationis” 43/23 are normal, but in the following forms -do 
has been extended to cases other than the nom.—(similar examples are found 
in L): wraddo “indignationem” 42/15; in wraddo “in iniuria” 105/9; wraddo 
“indignationis” 40/37; 42/33; uraddo “do.” 41/17; “iracundie” 15/25; 
uraddo “iracundiae” 8/37. 1 

“earth” (Studies, pp. 64-65). The abnormal forms in -du -do found in L 
do not occur in Ritual, in which the word has the forms normal in Aldred’s 
weak declension. 
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Long o-stems ( Studies , pp. 65 ff.). 

(i) dat. sg. -a: mersunga “celebritate” 73/30. 

(iv) There is, in Ritual, no evidence for a weak form beside the 
strong meard. 

(v) There is one clear example of the weak roda: crist hroda his gebar 
“christus crucem suam portauit” 198/16. 

(vi) stoue “locus” 70/23 is a clear example of the weak form. 

(vii) On diua 103/28 see NQ, CCXIII, 407. 

The nouns in “-ness” ( Studies , pp. 70 ff.). In Ritual the suffix is almost in¬ 
variably -nisse or -nise (cf. however frumsettnesse 123/16), and the gen. sing, in 
-es coexists with that in -e. Here, in contradistinction to his practice in L, 
Aldred has no feeling against -es: miltheartnisses “misericordiae” 13/33, beside 
miltheartnise “do.” 41/5. 

Short masculine i-stems ( Studies , pp. 75 ff.). With the exception of tocyme 
“aduentum” 105/39; ^erh tocyme “per aduentum” 102/21, the form of the 
nom.-acc. sg. is endingless: met 17 105/11; sig [5]) f'awlit 4/13; megewlit 1/19. 

The nouns in “-ship” (Studies , pp. 77-78). Forms with and without final -e 
are found: gicorenscipe “excellentiam” 54/20; hogascip “prudentia” 81/14. 

The u-slems ( Studies , pp. 79 ff). As in L sunu occurs both as gen. sg. “filii” 
23/5, 114/28, 147/5, 1 47/19, 147/27 and as nom.-acc. pi. “do.” 12/11. 

The n-stems. The state of affairs is very similar to that found in L ( Studies , 
pp. 82 ff), -a ~ -e being normal throughout the sg. of both the masc. and 
fem. paradigm: noma [10] ~ name [36]; hearta [4] ~ hearte [11]. But, as will 
be seen from these two examples—-cf. also lichoma [5] lic h oma 6/7; licho’a 13/5 

~ lichome [23]; licho’e 29/28; licorne 109/15- e is proportionately much more 

frequent than in L. For the feminines it could be suggested that this was due 
to identity with WS -e in the nom. sing, (see n. 84, 1), but the fact that -e is 
also frequent in the masc. runs counter to this view. As in L, -0 is rare in the 
non-abstract n-nouns: mego “arnica” 4/1; 4/7; of sido “de latere” 115/3; 
ondwlioto “faciem” 19/21; but occurs in the abstract uillo (3]—and cf. geleafo 
1 94 / 35 - “Easter” ( Studies , p. 87) is eastro 25/15. “Eye” does not occur in the 
sg. (cf. Studies, p. 88). 

The r-stems. Nom. acc. pi. dohtoro 68/40 is trisyllabic ( Studies , pp. 90-1) as 
against nom. acc. pi. brodro [4]; rehtgibrodro “germanos” 57/8. Dat. sg. moeder 
126/15 is regular ( Studies , pp. 91-92). Nom. acc. sg. broder [4]; moder 3/24; 
45/23; dohter m/12 have IndE -er (Studies , pp. 92-93), as against brodor 
170/9 =WS bropor. Ritual has nom. acc. sg. fader [2 6\] fed’ 195/10; fae- 
der [7]; faed' 164I26;fader 76/26; gen. sg. f'adores [6 ];fador’ [8]; fado' 147/19; 
fador’ 164/3; faded 27/19; gen. pi . fadora 181/25; dat. pi . faedoru'' 36/23. Cf. 
Studies, pp. 93 ff. Dat. sg. feder [to]; fader 100/13; 182/12; feder (a.f. fader) 
14/5; 28/9; and gen. pi. fadera 194/41 are regular. On fadorlic see Aid, XV, 
366-67. 

nd-stems. The endingless form is very frequent in Ritual. Apart from fond 
[7]; friond 108/3; halend [14]; scappend [4]; scapend 180/8; sceppend 65/15; 
99/16; scepend 33/15; (fru’sceppend 122/10; fru’scepend 16/19)—very common 
words in OE generally—we have:— byend 98/8; inbyend 104/32; ondalend 
1 03/38; micildoend 45/14; 122/12; doemend 35/7; 35/9; endefastend 27/29; 
f'efroefrend 190/17; gefend [3 \',f’gefend 5/10; gyltend 189/3; haldend [5]; helpend 
[6]; rehtlefend 116/44; lesend [3]; eftlesend 126/21; inlihtend 2/11; lufend 102/17; 
•104/34; milsend [4]; radend 108/16; ricsend 26/33; 164/10; ricsand 18 102/15; 
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scildend 15/28; 98/6; sellend [4]; sendend 100/35; sprecend 107/11; 176/17; 
borfend 175/33; unne nd 5/10; wyrcend 10/22; 29/7. 

The remaining declensions 

s-stems. “Calf” ( Studies , pp. 96-97) has nom. acc. pi. calfero 119/28; 
gen. pi. calf e ra 21/12. “Lamb” (Campbell, §635) has nom. acc. sg. lomb 
113/10; 169/19; nom. acc. sg. 47/14; 47/36; gen. sg. lombes 24/40; 

48/1; lej°mbes 70/37. 

“MAM” ( Studies , pp. 97-99): acc. sg. monno occurs five times. 

The s-genitive. Analogical extension is wide-spread in Ritual as in L 
{Studies, p. 99 ):—gefes [4] (short 5 -stem); frofres 38/31; 41/35 (long 5 -stem); 
ricsunges 174/19; 179/13 (-ung-suffix); sibbes [12] (short jo-stem); dedes 49/32 
(long fern, i-stem); lichomes [17] (masc. n-stem); eardes 55/36; 118/3; tordes 
169/11 (fern, tt-stem, see p. 56). 

Weak genitive plural. The extension of this to strong nouns ( Studies , p. 101) 
is very usual :—bodana 95/35; 97/8; giciidana 164/18; cnehtana 184/27; dedana 
32/5; gcettana 59/21; godana “deorum” 101/10; liomana 32/15; 116/19; tidana 
98/1; todana 108/9; bingana 191/27; brouerana 44/32; windana 192/35; wyrtana 19 
3/40. 20 

Adjectival -ra. As in L ( Studies , n. 240), this is sometimes found in the gen. 
pi. of nouns -.—fastinra “ieiuniorum” 8/21; hehstaldra “uirginum” 113/16. 

The Adjective 

The regular acc. sg. fern, in -e is rare :—eadge hia bodadon “beatissimam earn 
predicauerunt” 68/40, 42; lijfteste l rod “uiuificam crucem” 94/1; uisfaste 
. . .fylnise “perfectam .. . plentitudinem” 105/30; micle milsa “magnam miseri- 
cordiam” 167/37; smylte . . . arfastnise “sinceram . . . pietatem” 48/28. 

As in L ( Studies , p. 106), there are a number of examples of a nom. sg. in 
-0 -a in congruence with nouns originally fern .:—ba bloedsunge said bib ba 
ana . . . “ea benedictione donatur que sola . . .” 109/25, 27; nango . . . uiber- 
wordnise “nulla . . . aduersitas” 8/28; nango . . . unrehtnise “nulla . . . iniquitas” 
8/29, 31; ntengo woerding “nulla lesio” 102/9; culfra mino uisfasto “columba mea 
perfecta” 68/38; god bam eadga ceciV . . . gicuoemde “deus cui beata caecilia . . . 
conplacuit” 77/32, 34; halga godes sunucenn’ deab undereade “sancta dei genetrix 
mortem subiit” 66/24; gitriwa 7 hygdedo gimungia “fidelis et casta nubat” 
I0 9/33> 35» cirica . . . oestigo berhwunige “ascclesia . . . deuota permaneat” 
72/13, 17; pte haluoend’ . . . sie . . . giscildado “ut salubritas . . . sit . . . defensa” 
122/3, 5> 7i ne giscyrtedo hond driht’ “non est adbreuiata manus domini” 
5/28; afastnis’ . . . unawoemmedo “religio . . . inmaculata” 29/11; suoelce cedrisc 
wynsumando am “quasi caedrus exalta sum” 65/31. 21 

The form is also found in the acc. sg. fern .:—halgo . . . symbeV “sanctam 
. . . sollemnitatem” 85/41; halgo wyrbo ac bin bloedsunge “sanctam dignamque 
tuam benedictionem” 110/34; micla miltheartnis’ “secundum magnam 
misericordiam” 24/28; berh binra micla miltheartnisse “per tuam magnam 
misericordiam” 179/28; bu doest berhunia unuoemmedo “facias permanere 
inmaculatam” 104/18, 20; sawel awoerdedo . . . bu gifyll d est “animam afHictam 
repleueris” 5/22, 24. 

There are a few examples of thedat. sg. masc.-neut. in-e ( Studies , p. 106):— 
nange in styde “nusquam” 165/3; ml ^ rummode “cum spiritu paraclito” 
1^65/13; ru’mode . . .fultu’me “henigno . . . auxilio” 15/21; on dagyjk “in die 
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malo” 175/33, 35! oferdoene l nahtes ru’e “transacto noctis spatio” 36/35; 
lehtes ahefene tungle “lucis orto sidere” 162/17. 

Numerals 

“ ONE”. enne of dam ne bid gebrocen “unum ex his non conteretur” 177/29, 
31. In L enne occurs as a nom. ( Studies , n. 280 and cf. userne p. 000, below), 
and this could be a Ritual example of the use; but it has little force, for Aldred 
could so easily have taken “unum” as acc. 

“TWO”, tuu 106/32; tuoegra “duorum” 115/28—see Studies , pp. 108-109. 

“THREE”. drio'[ 5]; dria 102/27; 22 g en - drea 2/15; 184/25—see my discus¬ 
sion, Britannica: Festschrift fiir Hermann M. Flasdieck, pp. 218-219; dat. driim 
100/20—see Studies, pp. 110-112. 

“FOUR”. /The Aldredian forms are diverse but essentially straightforward; 
they are however rendered non-transparent, first, by the Aldredian cor¬ 
respondent of WS eow of feower being euw, written ew, and, secondly, by the 
“a-orthographies” (see Aid, XI). In the non-oblique cast -e -0 of the nomen 
is sometimes added. 

(A) Corresponding to WS feower we have:—L feower [4]; feowero 89 vb; L 
feowerteno [3]; feouer Col 23; 47/16; feouer (a.f. feoure) Lk 2, 37 ; feouerteno 

1 45 / 9 ; fewer 40624; Mt 24, 31; fewer (a.f. fewera) "jrbi^f 3 fewere 600 1; fewer0 
5 ra 11 ; 24 L feuer [5]; feuero J 4, 35 ;feoer° 2i 104/14; and feoerdoger™ J 11, 39; 
fewer™ J 19, 23. 

(B) Corresponding to OHG feor (van Helten, p. 95) we have:— -feor [5]; 

113/10; derh feor’ “per. ml.” 113/20 ; feoro 47/28; feoro (a.f. feorti) 47/30; 

fearfald 2S Lk 19, 8. 

Further, (C),.by confusion of (A) and (B), probably in the main ortho¬ 
graphic \~feuor J 11, 17; mid feour ’ “cum quattuor” 146/21. 29 

I discuss “forty” in TPS, 1954, 127-128; Aldred’s forms are:—(A) feowertig 
Mt 4, 2 \feouertig 47 /16; feoertig (see n. 25) Mk 1, 13; (B ) feortig [5]; 47/30; 
feortih 20 Lk 4, 2; dat. feortigu 104/14; feorP “.XL.” 113/10; (C) dat .feourtigum 
146/21. 31 i 

“SEVEN.” Preliminary remarks. (1) In general n is lost in this word when 
final 32 but is otherwise preserved; 33 (2) eo is sometimes written e; 34 (3) -0 -a -e 
is sometimes added in the non-oblique case (cf. ■“FOUR” above). 

The forms occurring can now be explained in the following way:— 

(A) < *se[jun (> OSw siu —van Helten, pp. 100-101):—L seofo [12]; ' 

seofo (a.f. seofona) 221-03; Mt 12, 45; Mk 8, 5; seofo (a.f. seofone)' Nit 15, 36; 
seofo (a.f. seofuna) ~]vb 15; seofo (a.f. seofa ) 3S Mk 8, 20; L seofono [4]; L seofona , 
[3]; dat. seofonu ’ Mt 22, 28; sefo Mt 18, 21 ;<hundseofontig Lk 10, 1; Lk' 10, 17; 
113/20; undseofontig 1350614; undseofontig (er. f. hundseofontig) 1320613; dat. 
unseofontigu’ 36 133061; dat. seofu’ 37 200016; hundseofuntig 220622/ Mt 18, 22'; 
dat. unseofuntigu' 4-rbi^; 133064; msefuntig 47-07. 1 r 

(B ) seofa (n from seofo (n -j- ehta : 38 —L seofa [9]; seofana Mk 8, 20’; dat. 
seofanu’ 2070617; seofanfallice 191/45. 39 

“EIGHT.” 

(A) Corresponding to WS eahta: — tehta 192/9; hundhcehtatih (see n. 30), 
Lk 2, 37. 

(B) ahto from ehta + seofo: —L ehto [7]; aehto 192/11. 

(C) Corresponding to Tatian 40 ahtu: — eahtu 41 205007; ehtuu 32 2070611; 
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the upper alternative of <eht u o i3 J 20, 26 ; <eht u Col 22 —which must be emended 
to *ahtu, since *aht is an impossible form. (With aehtou Lk 13, 4, cf. OHG 
hatouui = ahtouui.) 44 

“ TEN.” The Aldredian forms are of two kinds, (A) tea, or, with preserved 
-n, tean; 46 and (B) teno and -tene of the teens, with nominal ending; 48 (B) has 
clearly to be brought into connection with WS Hen, -tiene. 

(A) presents no difficulties: tea = OHG zehan exactly as inf. fea == OHG 
gi-fehan (for which see TPS, 1968, 85). We thus have 1.1 41 *texan > 1.2 
*texan > 1.3 *teoxan > 1.4 *teaxan > 7.5 *texan > 1.6 tea(n. is 

(B) Explanation (i). The usual explanation of WS ie and non-WS e is that 
they are due to z-umlaut in a form deriving from *texani. 43 This would indeed 
account for the e, and thus for the Aldredian form:-— 2.1 *texani > 2.2 *texani 

> 2.3 *texani > 2.4b *teoxani > 2.3b *teoxani > 2.6b *texani > 2.7b ten(~, but 
not for the WS form:— 2.3 *texani > 2.4a *teuxani > 2.3a *teuxceni > 2.6a 
*teuni > 2.7a *teon(—. 

Explanation (ii). A form *texuni, easy to justify (cf. van Helten, p. 105) 
would account for the WS form:— 3.1 *texuni > 3.2 *tixuni 60 > 3.3 *tixuni 

> 3.4 *tiuxuni > 3.3a *tiexyni si > 3.6a *tiexini > 3.7a tien(~, but not for the 
Aldredian form:— 3.4 *tiuxuni > 3.3b *tiuxyni > 3.6b *tiuxini > 3.7b *tixini 

> 3.8b *tin(~. 

Explanation (Hi). Assumption of the post-umlaut interaction 1.3 *teoxan -f 
3.4b *tiuxyni > 4.1b *teoxyni > 4.2b *texyni > 4.3b ten(- would account for 
the Aldredian form. 

Explanation (iv). Assume the special assimilation evidenced in OS tehin 
(-fald) —van Helten, p. 105; then 3.1 *texini (too late to become *tixini with 
e > i before a following i) > 3.2b *teoxini. Assume next that there is no i- 
umlaut of eo. 52 Then 3.2b *teoxini > 3.3b *texini > 3.4b ten(~. This would 
account for the Aldredian form, but not for the WS form:— 3.1 *texini > 
3.2a *teuxini > 3.3a *teuni > 3.4a *teon(~. 

It is clearly not desirable that the WS and Aldredian forms should be 
derived from two different proto-forms. Explanations (i) and (iv) are thus 
to be rejected and Explanations (ii) and (iii), which are both based on the 
proto-form *texuni, accepted. 

We are now in a position to enumerate the Aldredian forms. 

(A) tea [7]; 193/ig; hundteantig Q2vag; hundteantih (see n. 30) Lk 16, 6; 
hundtean ’ Lk 16, 7; Lk 24, I3; S3 L hunteantig [5]; gen. hunleantiges 93702; 105/17; 
dat. hunteantigum 193/ 1 3- S4 

(B ) —4.3b ten(- :— teno [ 11 ]; 193/19; 193/21 ; 55 tene 13471019; L dat. tenu’ [5]; 
L feowerteno [3] ; feouerteno 145/9; dat. fiftenum J 11, 18. 

Dat. teu ’ Lk 14, 31 is simply made on tea. Dat. tew u m Mt 25, 1: upper 
alternative wu for [u] (Aid, XI, 131), 56 lower, w for [u] (Aid, ibid.). 61 

Pronoun 

Personal 

For the acc. and dat. of the pronouns of the first and second persons, cf. my 
discussion Aid, XVII, 22-34. On the third person, cf. Ross, “The nom. acc. 
sg. fern, and the nom. acc. pi. of the Anglo-Frisian Az-pronoun,” LSE IV, 
14-23 (which includes mention of gen. pi. hiara). 

userne occurs as nom. sg. in Ritual just as it does in L ( Studies, n. 280) e.g. 
scildend userne “protector noster” 15/28; hielend userne “saluator noster” 33/10. 
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In the sg. possessive of the first two persons there are a number of 
Aldredian examples of -ra (: WS -re) in the dat. sg. fern.; similar examples 
also occur in “one” and “all”:— to suidra minra “ad dexteram meam” Mt 20, 
23; to swidra minra “ad dextera’ meam” Mk 10, 40; of dohter dinra “de filia 
tua” Mk 7, 29; an to suidre dinra 7 oder to wynstra dinra “unus ad dexteram tuam 
et alius ad sinistram tua’ ” Mk 10, 37; halgia dinra arfastnisse “sanctificare tua 
pietate” 121/3, 5; in anra hyht “in sola spe” 17/7; of allra heorte 7 of allra ondget 
7 of allra sawele 7 alra strengo “ex toto corde et ex toto intellectu et ex tota 
anima et ex tota fortitudine” Mk 12, 33; of allra heorta din 7 of allra sauele din 
“ex toto corde tuo et ex tota anima tua” Lk 10, 27; alra lufu “tota dilectione” 
90/22; on allra hearta “in toto corde” 125/13. This ending -ra is not genuine; 
it is often due to the copying of a Latin -a (cf. Mk 12, 33 above, where, clearly, 
the -ra starts in imitation of the two totas), sometimes to the -a of a preceding 
form ( suidra , above)—and cf. further derh dinra micla miltheartnisse “per tuam 
magnam misericordiam” 179/28. 58 

In Ritual, dinra is equally non-genuine and due to the Latin it glosses, 
“hue,” “tuae,” “tue”—gen. sg.:—37/1, 37/41, 40/23, 40/35, 41/5, 41/15, 
41/21, 42/27, 42/33, 43/23, 67/24, 71/35, 77/24, 80/24, 93/3, 98/20, 99/37, 
I0 3 / 1 7 , 105 / 35 . 106/2, 120/9, 1 24 / 34 . 125/7, 125/19, 173/3; dat - s g-:— 38 / 35 . 
67/31, 74/12, 80/17, 173/21, 176/9 59 —as against regular dime: gen. sg. “tuae” 
ii7/6;“tuae” 95/27; dat. sg. “tuae” 47/9; du de . . .dinref’esceaungegisundradest 
“qui. . . tua prouidentia destinasti” 56/30, 32. There is thus a marked scribal 
preference 60 for dinra. 61 

The definite article ( Studies , pp. 115-117). t-forms occur as in L: de, passim; 
nom. sg. fern, diu [3]; dio [23]. Nom. sg. fern, dy and acc. sg. masc. dene , found 
in L, do not occur in Ritual (cf. n. 84, 2). Acc. sg. masc. don appears to be 
present in dio aerist lif gisilid ece p l don mahte ongeatta l w u tta ondueardne “que 
prius uitam prestitit sempiternam quam posset nosse presentem” 48/28, 30. 

“THIS”: see my discussion in JVQ,, CCXII, 284-288. 

“WHICH” and “SUCH” {Aid, II, 282):—Ritual has -)huoelc{- [26]: 
suahualc 116/19; suoelce [26]: soelce (on 0 for [w] see n. 25) [3]: sualce [6]. 

Syncretism and case-fission 

On the use of the acc. for the dat. in Ritual see Aid, XVII, 34-43 and cf. 
n. 84, 3. 

In the fern. sg. of the pronoun of the third person and the definite article 
the distinction between gen. and dat., well—but not completely—maintained 
in L, is also maintained in Ritual:—gen. hire [12]: dat. hir 70/9; 105/7; 
gen. dare [6]; daere 50/22: dat. dar [24]—with the exception of “.vm. kl’ 
apr’l’ adnuntio sc’e marie” . . . pte . . . hir mid dec dingungum ue sie aholpen 
“ut . . . eius aput te intercessionibus adiuuemur.” 51/27, 32, 34; and “n° 
feb’ sc’e agathe vir” . . . pte . . . derh dar to de biseno gistepe ue “ut . . . per eius 
ad te exempla gradiamur” 51/4, 7, 9. 

Verb 

The first singular present indicative. The normal ending is -0 {astigo 181/7; 
sello 1/7; bego 6/7), except in the second weak class, in which it is -igo ( wuldrigo 
6/14), and, beside it, -iga ( Studies, p. 143):— giwiga 116/32; halsiga 117/34; 
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gihalsiga 120/32; uniga 65/15. 62 In TPS, 1968, 71-73, I establish an altern¬ 
ative Aldredian ending -e (= WS -e). To my examples there I now add three 
from Ritual:— to allti’ sues huidder ic sende dec du geest 7 alio da de ic b i b e a d e 
. . . “ad omnia quae mittam te ibis et uniuersa que mandauero . . ’ 55/10, 

12; ic bidde dec “rogo te” 116/30, 32. 

-s ^ -d. 

As is well-known, Aldred uses -s beside -d in the 3rd sg. and pi. of the pres, 
ind. His s-endings have been much discussed; see especially L. Blakeley, 
“The Lindisfarne s/6 problem”, StN, XXII, 15-47, R. Berndt, Form und 
funktion des verbums im nordlichen spataltenglischen and my review of the latter 
EPS, VIII, 45-47; and cf. n. 84, 4. 

In Ritual the j-endings are not very frequent, being forty-eight in number:—- 
beres “portabit” 10/18; ondredes “timet” 45/21; giferes “progreditur” 69/2; 
ageldes “reddet” 60/21; haldes “optinet” 46/28; gihaldes “obtinet” 87/22; 
gistondes “adsistitur” 71/13; j fylges “sequitur” 171/27; giheres “deseruit” 
125/23; gilefes “credit” 28/5; gerestes “requiescit” 196/13; gisendes “miserit” 
102/37; of’suidas “exsuperat” 177/3; ymwoendes “auerterit” 10/20; unrtas 
“manet” 177/15; ue ondredes “timemus” 125/13; far as gie “exite” 21/3; jleas 
“fugite” 106/34; ue bigeongas “colimus” 44/26; “percolimus” 57/15; gie 
stondas “statis” 60/1; ue biddas “deprecamur” 68/6; 123/26; “precamur” 
41/3; “prascamur” 146/15; “exoramus” 93/23; “poscimus” 180/8; we biddas 
“quesumus” 2/19; we biddas sua “quasi” 191/7; ue gibiddas “deprecamur” 
71/19; ue onceigas “inuocamus” 104/8; ue dales “fundimus” 108/40; gie gimoetas 
“inueneritis” 107/35; gioehtas “persequuntur” 168/7; sendas “mittite” 108/7; 
sittes “sedent” 168/11; soecas “querimus” 125/15; of’timbras gie “superaedi- 
ficati” 82/32; gionualdas “dominabuntur” 86/36; giwoedes “induite” 13/31; 
ue gibloetsas “benedicimus” 115/9; ue mersias “celebramus” 44/30; ue gimersas 
“do.” 66/18; wutas gie “scientes” 24/36; doas “faciunt” 176/37; ue bigas 
“colimus” 50/15; 51/15; ue bigaas “do.” 53/1. 

Since -s can be used for -d in the 3rd sg. pres, ind., it is natural that -d 
can be used for -j in the 2nd sg. (e.g. du giinlihted “tu inluminas” 167/9). 
I enumerate the relevant forms in TPS, 1968, 69-70. 

The remaining endings of the present indicative , 63 In the main verbal classes 
other than the second weak, there is essentially no difference between the pi. 
and the 3rd sg., for -ad -as -ed -es can occur in either ( Studies, pp. 155, 152). 
PI. pres. ind. gibrucad “utuntur” 99/4; ue bigeongas “colimus” 44/26; 
giscined “fulgebunt” 86/34; ue ondredes “timemus” 125/13; soecad “quaerunt” 
5/18; gie gimoetas “inueneritis” 107/35; ue gitry’med “ortamur” u/23; ue 
dales “fundimus” 108/40. 3rd sg. pres, ind.:— uaxed “crescit” 82/38; beres 
“portabit” 10/16; instondad “instat” 165/7; sended “mittit” 189/9; fylges 
“sequitur” 171/27; giwyrcad “operatur” 28/21; of’suidas “exsuperat” 177/3. 
In these classes the 2nd sg. can have -es -est -as -ast —also -ed -ad (see above):— 
du gispreces “loqueris” 55/12; ongettest “ignoscis” 40/33; du ageatas “effuderis” 
5/22; hales “saluas” 45/7; doemest “iudicas” 102/17; ondspyrnas “offenderis” 
8/33. In the second weak class the state of affairs is similar; the 3rd sg. can 
have -ad -as -ed -es ( Studies, p. 152); the pi. has the regular -i(g)ad 61 -i(g)as 
-i(g)ed -i(g)es (see n. 84, 5) and also -ad -as -ed -es, which are the endings of the 
3rd sg. ( Studies , p. 147). In the 3rd sg., however, extended pi. forms ( Studies, 
p. 146) are not very common. The 2nd sg. can have -as (-ad) -ast -es- (-ed) -est, 
and, rarely, extended pi. forms. 
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Examples:— 

PI. pres. ind. ue gisomniad “congregamur” 69/9, 11; we giearnigad “mere- 
mur” 43/29; ue mersias “celebramus” 44/30; ue gibloedsad “benedicimus” 
115/24; ue gibloetsas “do.” 115/9; gifoersciped “comitentur” 93/13. 

3rd sg. pres, ind.: —lufad “diligit” 6/30; uunas “manet” 177/15; gicrfeuarded 
“hereditabit” 84/37; gieefistiad “inuidet” 122/1; giuiad “postulat” 92/32; 
mersiad (a.f. gimersiad) “celebrat” 63/19; gisynngiad “peccat” 107/1; uilniad 
“desiderat” 92/30; giarwyrdiged “honorificabit” 1/5. 

2nd sg. pres, ind.: —du gigladas “laetificas” 31/21; gisceawast “conspicis” 
7/5; du gimeodumcs “digneris” 97/29; du gimeodomest “do.” 98/10; gladias 
“laetificas” 78/6. 

The present subjunctive. As in L there is variation between the regular -e and 
an analogical -a ( Studies , p. 152). The -a-forms are much more frequent in 
Ritual than in L (cf. n. 84, 6). In the second weak class -ige is rare, in the other 
main classes the -e- and -a-forms occur in roughly equal proportions. Examples: 
dy Ites du geblinne “ne cesses” 194/3; P* e ne gihere “ut non exaudiat” 5/30; pte 
giselle “ut det” 12/27; P^ e ■ ■ ■ ue gibega “ut . . . declinemus” 171/31; gilefes 
. . . pte ue gibruca “concedis . . . perfrui” 56/14, 16; pte . . . gitry'ma “ut . . . 
ualeat” 18/7, 9; pte . . . du giagnige “ut . . . possideres” 20/41, 21/1; gigladia 
tie “gaudeamus” 9/25. A rare ending -0 -igo is also found; this occurs in 
Late WS (Campbell, §735/) and is due to confusion with the spelling of the 
ending of the pret. pi. (Ross, NM, XXXV, 169-70): —pte . . .f’ecymo “ut . . . 
preueniant” 72/34; 73/5; 87/2, 6; pte . . . hia giclansigo “ut . . . castigant” 
18/13, '5; P te ■ ■ - pte we se eftniuado ue giearnigo “ut . . . reformari mereamur” 
2/19, 21; and cf. gifre'mo (a.f. gifre’me) “efficiant” 23/20. 

The imperative singular. In OE this part, regularly endingless in the strong 
verbs and long-stemmed first weak verbs, has the ending -e in the short¬ 
stemmed first weak verbs, and the ending -a in the second weak verbs (WS 
rid, hier, freme, lufa). Ritual has these forms as normal, except in the third 
case," 5 in which, by analogy, the part is endingless (Campbell, p. 326):— 
arts 168/1; giher 7/11; gifastna 105/37—and f’acy’ 15/42: tocym 9/27; 15/34; 
tocf 14/18; 66 ahef [3]; upahef 5/14; sel [70]; gisel 73/17; 73/26; eftsel 178/29; 
sett 174/15; 179/9; gesett 182/16; underured 67 37/35. 

The following forms require special notice: 

(1) The curious analogical -ig in the second weak verbs:— giclansig 7/21; 
8/29; giendig 167/1; derhendig 4/32; 16/17; gearuig [10]; gearwig 18/21; 59/3; 
oefistig 175/3. This is due to an analogy:— 

aris-a : aris :: endig-a : endig. 

(2) Examples of the regular form of the short-stemmed first weak verbs:—- 
sum gicerr to gode 7 f’let synno dino gibidde wut’ ondwliote his 7 wona p ondspyr- 
nis ’ “fili conuertere ad deum.et relinque peccata tua preca autem faciem eius 
et minue offendiculum” n/11, 13; agef me gltednisse haluoende’ dines 7 gast 
aldorlic’ gitry’ me mec “redde mihi laetitiam sanctam tuam et spiritu principali 
confirma me” 168/29, 3 1 - Cf. also ginere [3]. 

(3) du driht ’ sende on hine seofafald gast din halig rummod of heofnu’ “tu 
domine mitte in eum [earn] septiformis spiritum tuum sanctum paraclitum 
de celis” 119/40, 120/1. There is no reason to suppose that sende is pres, subj.; 
it shows the converse analogy to that which has produced sel, etc., above. 

(4) giinlihte 46/14; geinlihte 3/13 (beside inlihta 37/13; giinlihta [3] ; giin- lichta 
99/37) have -e for regular -a because -a occurs for -e in the pres. subj. (see above). 
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(5) Special cases. 

edeau “ostende” 175/21: the verb is difficult and deserves fuller discussion 
than it has received—cf. however Campbell, §753.6 and n. 2; here it is 
sufficient to say that the endingless form corresponds to WS lew (first weak 
class) and the stem to that of OFr a(u)wia (second weak class). 

gidrysne “extingue” 125/35; “extinge” 164/18: apparently there exists 
both a first weak and a second weak verb (R. Jordan, Eigentiimlichkeiten des 
anglischen wortschatzes , p. 37) so that the form may be either first weak ((3) 
above) or second weak ((4) above). 

girihte “dirige” 167/25: this could be first weak (OE rihtan) —(3) above; 
but, in L, a second weak verb is also attested ( rehtas “dirigite” J 1, 23; to 
rehtanne foet “ad dirigendos pedes” Lk 1, 79; ahefen wees l gerehtad “erecta est” 
Lk 13, 13), so that girihte could be from *giriht j- *girehte ((4) above). 

geriord sed sedlic’ “satia semen seminalem” 146/17: the second weak verb 
is well attested in L ( 1 VG: [ge]riordad); cf. also gi h riordiga ue “epulemur” 
25/17; giriordade “cibauit” 46/g;“cibabit” 84/31; hia siegiriordado “reficiantur” 
1 5/55 s ^ e gihriordad “reficiatur” 37/37. This verb is clearly a denominative 
to OE ge-riorde. But traces of a first-class denominative to this noun seem also 
to exist: giriordest “satiasti” 18/1; offaraefthriordest 124/3; l ^e Latin is“transi”, 
the rest is illegible—but cf. Lindelof’s suggestion, n. ad loc., “transire 
fecisti” taken as “transi refecisti”. These two forms, however, could be, not 
the obvious pret. of the first weak verb, but, rather, could represent an 
erroneous use of the pres, of the second weak verb. Cf. further:— on pone 
ylcan deeg Crist gereorde Jif pusenda wera of fif hlafum ond of twam fiscum, G. Herz- 
feld, An Old English Martyrology (EETS, OS 116), p. 14, lines 19-20; and we 
willad mid py hlafe gereorde beon “pane illo refici uolumus”, Bede, Historia 
ecclesiastica, ed. J. Schipper, II, line 654 v.r. Both these examples are from 
texts well-known to show Mercian influence (Herzfeld, op. cit., p. xix, and 
Campbell, p. g n. 2, respectively); eo for earlier io is thus to be expected 
(Campbell, §294). 

Infinitive. As in L this normally varies between -a and -e (Studies , p. 39) : 68 
gerihta “dirigere” 182/8 as against girihte “do.” 171/3. 

The infected infinitive and present participle. These may conveniently be con¬ 
sidered together (cf. Studies , pp. 143-146). The regular endings are -enne 
and -ende. In the second weak class tfie original extended forms are preserved 
in WS (lufienne, lufiende), but, in Anglian, after a long syllable or two syllables 
syncope which resulted in the disappearance of the extension (Campbell, 
§757) occurred. Its effects are apparent in Aldredian, and have been 
analogically extended to all verbs of the class. 

Two further analogical tendencies are next relevant. First, -enne becomes 
-anne by analogy with inf. -an (Campbell, §735*). Secondly, in the second weak 
class, the -a- of certain parts spreads into other parts of that class, and, 
thence, into the same parts of other classes. Hence, inter alia, pres. part. 
-ande, which in L is much more frequent in the second weak class than in other 
classes, and may have been reinforced by the Scandinavian pres. part. (Ic 
- andi). See Studies, pp. 142 ff. 

The relevant Ritual forms are as follows:— 

In the infl. inf. of the second weak class:— giendanne 83/11; gilicanne 22/36; 
gvmersanne 32/7; wordanne 94/1. In the other classes -anne ( e.g.f’drifanne 118/9; 
abiddanne 87/31) is more frequent than -enne (e.g. fdrifenne 121/32 \fylgenne 
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30/31. In the pres. part, of the second weak class -ende (e.g. gidingende [9]) is 
more frequent that -ande (e.g. gidingande 23/3). 69 In the other classes -ende is 
invariable (e.g. inblauende 103/32; drencende 101/42; ntebbende ‘non habens’ 
108/3). 1° ^e second weak class there are some extended forms of the pres, 
part.:— adliende 121/38: compigende 60/11; nom. acc. pi. gladiendo 9/21; 
sceomiende 79/13; 125/27; sceomigende 19/21; 19/23; wynsumiende 97/16; 123/20. 70 
These could be original, that is equivalent to the WS form, but, more prob¬ 
ably, they show analogy with the extended forms. Similarly infl. inf. bodian’ 
58/37 could be equivalent to VVS bodienne (with -a- from the inf.) or analogical. 

The extension in the second weak class. The various forms of this found in L 
are discussed in Aid, X, 158 ff. In Ritual almost all the extended forms have 
either -ig- or -i- (wuldrigad “glorificate” 27/1 : wuldriad gie “do.” 107/7. Excep- 
ijonal forms:—3rd sg. pres. ind. : gihersumaiad 106/22; gimilsaged 20/17; inf.: 
giidlage 103/5; S^wgage 60/42; pres, subj.: agefaiga 124/36; giidlege 98/24; 
gimilsage 40/19; gidingage 66/14; gidoncage 31/1; giwlitgega 105/19. 

The plural preterite indicative. The normal ending is -on. Exceptional forms:—- 
brohten 95/25; gisungan 47/26. See Studies , p. 125. 

The preterite and past participle of the weak verbs. Regularly the vowel should 
be -i- (> -e) —syncopated in the pret. and in the infl. ppart. after a long 
stem—in the first weak class, -a- — 0- in the second. Thus:— 

First Weak 

Pret. ind. 3rd sg./pl.:- idce-idun 71 > -ida -idun > -idte-idun > -(e)de -(e)don. 

Ppart. nom. pi. masc./dat. pi.:- idaz -idum- 72 > -id(um > -id(um > 

-(e)d(um. 

Second Weak 

Pret. ind. 3rd sg.:- oda 73 > -odce > -oda > -ada > -ade. 

pi.:— -odun 7i > -udun > -udun > -udun > -odon. 

Ppart. nom. sg. masc.:— -odaz 75 > -od > -od > -od > -ad. 
dat. pi.:— -odum- 7S > -udum > -udum > -udum > -odum. 

In the second weak class -0- has been generalised in WS, -a- in Anglian: 
WS -ode, -odon, -od( -; Vespasian Psalter 77 -ade, -adon, -ad(-. 

The Ritual forms are as follows:— 

In the pret. the forms of the first weak class are regular:—3rd sg. gitrymmede 
88/16; gitry’mede 60/25; untynde 19/11; 20/1. In the second weak class -a- is 
almost invariable (e.g. 3rd sg. genomade 146/31, 33). But the -a- has been 
weakened to -e- ( Studies, pp. 33-53) in 2nd sg. gihcelgedest 78 2/27 and 3rd sg. 
westmede (see n. 70) 3/20 (see n. 84, 7). 

In the ppart. -a- is normal in the second class of weak verbs (e.g. giclansad(- 
[5]), 79 but there are examples in which it has been weakened to -e-: nom. sg. 
fern, costedo 110/7; gicosted 85/21; 91/7; inn . . . gicosted 17/7; gicunned 19/29; 
acunned 59/27; giltced 109/35; dat. sg. masc. neut. uoepnedum 99/20. 80 In the 
first class -ed is normal 81 — -e- is often syncopated in inflected forms after a 
long stem — e.g. gitrymed 56/12; 82/25; bityned 95/8; nom. acc. pi. untyndo 44/9; 
115/32. But, because -e- exists beside -a- in the ppart. of the second weak class, 
-a- comes to exist beside -e- in that of the first weak class, e.g. -)scildad(- [7]. 

Weak forms to strong verbs ( Studies, pp. 153-155): ppart. gihrinad 105/19; 
ppart. gihrined >82 121/7; nom. acc. pi. ppart. girinado (a.f. gihrinado ) 97/27; 
sg. pret. f’eslepde 44/17. 

Strong past participles to weak verbs ( Studies, p. 155): alesen 94/22; nom. acc. pi. 
gileseno 24/38; nom. acc. pi. awoerdeno 40/29. 83 
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NOTES 

[Professor Ross, one of the founder-editors of Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages (see 
LSE, New Series I (1967), Editorial Note) laid the foundations for his extensive publications 
on the Lindisfame gloss as Assistant Lecturer, later Lecturer, in English Language in the 
University of Leeds, 1929-1946.] 

1 For the scope, list and conventions of the Aldrediana Series and for the methods of reference 

here to U. Lindelof, Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis and to the Urs Graf edition of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, see TPS (1968), 67, n. 1. Note that Lindelof’s v is here printed u (see Lindis- 
farne Gospels II, p. 16). The edition of the Durham Ritual ed. T. J. Brown, A. S. C. Ross, 
E. G. Stanley and F. Wormald is now published as Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 
XVI. 

2 Abbreviations:—abl. = ablative; acc. = accusative; adj. = adjective; a.f. — altered from; 

Aid, I = A.S.C. Ross, Aldrediana I: Three suffixes ( Moderna Sprak, Language Monographs 3); 
Aid, II = Ross, “Aldrediana II: Observations upon certain words of the Lindisfarne 
gloss,” feitschriftfur vergleichende Sprachforschung , LXXVII, 258-295; Aid, IV = G. C. 
Britton, “Aldrediana IV: The f- and /-diphthongs’' EGS, VII, 1-19; Aid,hi. — Britton and 
Ross, “Aldrediana X: Manifesta,” Anglia, LXXVIII, 129-168; Aid, XI = Ross, “Aldre¬ 
diana XI: The u-orthographies,” Studia germanica, I, >15-159; Aid, XV = the same, 
“Aldrediana XV: On the vowel of nominal composition,” NM, LXIX, 361-374; Aid, 
XVII = the same, “Aldrediana XVII: Ritual Supplement,” EPS, XI, 1-43; Aid, XXI 
thesame (seen. 84,8). Campbell=A.Campbell, Old English grammar ; Carpenter=H. C. A. 
Carpenter, Die deklination in der nordhumbrischen evangclienubersctzung der Lindisfarner hand- 
schrifl; dat. = dative; “do.”—used to indicate that a glosseme is the same as the one 
immediately preceding; er.f. = erased from;fem. = feminine; gen. = genitive; Ic = 
Icelandic; ind. = indicative; IndE = Indo-European; inf = infinitive; infl. inf. = in¬ 
flected infinitive; IVG = the Index verborum glossematicus of the Urs Graf edition of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels ; L = the Lindisfarne gloss; Luick = K. Luick, Historische grammatik 
der englischen sprache; l.w.f. = loan-word from; masc. = masculine; mg - margin; 
n. = note; neut. = neuter; nom. = nominative; OE = Old English; OFr = Old 
Frisian; OHG = Old High German; OS = Old Saxon; OSw = Old Swedish; part. 
= participle; pi. = plural; ppart. = past participle; pres. = present; pret. = pre¬ 
terite; sg. = singular; Studies = A.S.C. Ross, Studies in the accidence of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels', subj. = subjunctive; van Helten = W. van Helten, “Zum germanischen 
zahlwort,” Indogermanische forschungen, XVIII, 84-126; WS = West Saxon. 

3 I am extremely grateful to Professor Stanley (London) for his detailed and valuable 

criticism of this article; my thanks are also due to Professor Campbell (Oxford). 

4 Sara earnunge “meritorum” 18/5 has the usual weakening of -a to -e; cf. gen.pl. canone J 

19,30 (mg); see Studies, n. 51. 

5 Aldred’s -0 -eno cannot be of Scandinavian origin. In Primitive Norse the gen. pi. had -0 

in the a-stems and -ano in the masc. n-stems, but these endings were -a -na respectively 
by the Viking Period. Cf. A. Noreen, Geschichte der nordischen sprachen, §§191. 7, 195.8. 

6 “Many”: in L -0 is almost invariable in this case, doubtless due to the influence of the 

abstract noun menigo (Studies, p. 108). Ritual has only -o-forms: menigo [4] ( mengo 85/13 
[? read menigo ]; monigo 57/37. 

7 The weakened ending -es (Studies, pp. 33-53) is recorded in droures 119/24. On di°ules 

121/32 see Aid, XVII, 4. 

8 But cf. Studies, p. 68 and p. 56. 

8 Class doubtful: innada 169/21 (Campbell, §336). 

10 Nom. acc. pi. halfe 108/27; uiorulde 166/7 (both o-stems) could be old, for this ending is 

found here elsewhere in OE (Campbell, §585). But, more probably, it is due to the weak¬ 
ening of -a (c, above) to -e (Studies, pp. 33-53). 

11 Not recorded in L. 

12 Studies, n. 111. 

13 Since in written Latin abl. sg. gratia is indistinguishable from nom. sg. gratii, Aldred also 

uses gefe to gloss the latter: 27/13, 82/42. 

14 And conversely ondsutere “sententia” 191/11. 

15 Cf. also gefe [gen. sg.] doncgunco “gratias” 36/33. 

16 -« for -e from Latin. 

17 Aid, XV, 365 n. 4. 

18 -and because of pres. part, -ande beside -ende (p. 63). 

13 wyrteno gimonge “aromata” 3/42 arises from the variation -0 - a in the gen. pi. of strong 

nouns (p. 53). 
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20 This variation -a ~ ena- in strong nouns resulted in the occasional use of -a for -ena 

in weak nouns; culfra “columbarum” 4/9 (WS culfre ); intinga “causarum” 193/11 
(WS intinga). 

21 Cf. moder arwyrdej 0 “mater honorificata” 45/23, 25. 

22 driga “tres” 191/29 doubtless because of driga “ter” above (191/23). 

23 fewer yrbig. There has been alteration here. The appearance of the manuscript suggests 

that Aldred first intended to write fewuer, using his orthography wu for [w] {Aid, 
XI, 132-133). After writing the first four letters, he decided to write fewer, altered 
u to e, and completed the word. 

24 fe°wer Mk 13, 27. 

25 0 for [w] {Aid, XI, 131-132). 

28 Beside the old formation feodordoger 2o6mz 2 (Gothic fidurdogs ). 

27 uo for [w] {Aid, XI, 132). 

28 ea for eo {Aid, IV); cf. L fearda [5] beside feorda Mt 14, 25; 91^17; 110/11 ( = OS fordo); 

further, feordung Mt 5, 26; Mk 12, 42 ;feordungc Lk 21, 2 ;feord' “minuta” Lk 21, 2 (= Ic 
fjordungr ). 

29 Cf. also dat . feuPrum Mk 2, 3 ;feo u r 9^28; 22ra2;fewo e r 6rb2$. 

30 Aid, XI, 145. 

31 And cf. fe u ortig Mt 4, 2. 

32 Cf. Aid, X, 156. 

33 seofon 132^14; seofafald 119/40; seofaj.'allice 2\va&; 134^215, are exceptions, doubtless due 

Co confusion between the two sites. 

34 Aid, X, 148-149. 

35 Type (B). 

36 On un - see Aid, II, 282. 

37 ? = seofonu*; cf. seofomC , above—or simply made on seofo (cf. teiC, below); so Carpenter, 

§626. 

38 Cf. Ross, Etymology (1958), p. 33. 

39 hundseofe)°ntig 131^210—upper alternative (A), lower (B), with e for a {Studies, pp. 33-53). 

40 For the High German forms mentioned in this paragraph see J. Schatz, Althochdeutsche 

grammatik, p. 263; J. Franck ,Altfrankische grammatik, §§58.2, 167.4. 

41 ea for a {Aid, X, 138). 

42 uu for [u] {Aid, XI, 131). 

43 uo for [u] {Aid, XI, 130); the lower alternative is (B). 

44 For the C-forms see van Helten, p. 102. 

45 Exception (cf. n. 32): teafald i8i>ai8. 

46 Cf. “SEVEN”, Preliminary Remarks (1) and (3). 

47 The proto-forms and their stages of descent are numbered, in italics, for convenience; a 

following the numeral refers to WS; b to Aldredian. 

48 For the contractions, smoothings and loss of x with compensatory lengthening, cf., through¬ 

out, Campbell, §234!!. 

49 So van Helten, p. 105. 

50 Luick, §73. 1 

61 With double umlaut (Campbell, §203). 

52 A reasonable assumption if only because eo cannot normally occur in a position where it 
would be subject to umlaut; but cf. Campbell, §202. 

63 Also hunt ’ Mk 10, 30. 

64 Loss of d {Aid, X, 154). 

55 tenu ‘x’ 3H with occasional u for 0 as in “SEVEN”. f ^ 

58 Thus no connection with GoXhicfimf hundam taihun tewjam bropre 7t£VTCtKO<TlOl£ (x8£A,(pOl£ 
I Corinthians XV, 6. * 

67 Cf. also dat. te n um 4^20 and dat. teum (a.f. tenum) 8^24. 

68 L includes examples of a gen. sg. fern, in -ra in the definite article :—Uce geboren sirisc dara 

burug “medicus natione syrus antiocensis” 61^64—5; moder dara maedne “matrem puellae” 
Mk 5, 40—for the fern, gender of the word cf. JEGP, XXXV, 323; gaast hire i dara ‘sp’s 
eius’ Lk 8, 55. Gen. pi. dara [ 118] [36]; L dara [35]; daera J 2, 15, exist beside dare 
wegana “uiarum” Mt 22, 9; daere darstana “ttymorum” Mk 14, 12—the last showing 
weakening of -a to -e {Studies, pp. 33-53). The gen. sg. fern, forms given above, with ~a 
(including one with stem-a) beside the normal dare [9] [6]; daere 50/21, owe their exist¬ 
ence to this juxtaposition in the gen. pi. (contrary to my explanation of the form in 
Studies, p. 116). 
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59 It is thus not surprising that dime is carried over to gloss the spelling “tue” (gen. sg.) 

41/17, 71/39, 96/13, 98/12, 100/1, 123/6—or even further :—pte . . . dinrte sobfestisto sod- 
festnise Sis giberhta “ut . . . tua iustissima ueritas hoc declaret” 102/39, 4 1 , 43 ;f’e dime 
miltheartnise “pro tva misericordia” 172/1. Cf. also mime “meae” (gen. sg.) 55/30. 

60 Cf. my discussion of “scribal preference”'in L in MLN, XLVIII, 519—521. 

91 L also includes :—dohter dere herodiades “filia ipsius herodiadis” Mk 6, 22; efter costung 
(a.f. gecostung) Sere ilea “post tribulationem illam” Mk 13, 24; lucas de syrisca dere 
burge t dere ceastra fostring “lucas syrus anthiocensiae” 131^2-3; feder dere medne 
“patri puellae” Lk 8, 50; fader 7 moder derte megdne “patrem et matrem puellae” Lk 8, 
51; mid herum heafdes hire gedrygde “capiliis capitis sui tergebat” Lk, 7, 3&;f’gefen bidon 
hire “remittentur ei” Lk 7, 47. Here the -e is merely an example of the common e 
for e in unstressed syllables (Carpenter, pp. 61-63). 

62 But cf. eft ic gimyndga 19/5, with loss of vowel in the tetrasyllabic form ( Studies , p. 148). 

Because of -igo - -iga in this class -a for -0 is occasionally found in other classes:— 
eftsoeca 9/34; sila 57/23 (< *selo, with set- > sil - Aid, X, 148; Aid, XVII, 16). 

63 The imperative pi. is identical with the pi. pres. ind. 

94 And other rare forms of the extension (see below). 

65 As is well-known, certain strong verbs belong here. 

66 An unrecorded *cum (— WS cum) may have had influence here. 

67 For this first weak verb see Campbell, §211. 

88 As does the pres. subj. (p. 62); for this reason inf. and pres. subj. are treated as one 
part in JVC. 

69 ge written as gi (p. 55) ip gihefgindu' “ingrassante” 102/39. 

70 On the relevant forms of the verb corresponding to WS wunian, see Aid, XXI. 

71 = suffix and ending of Gothic 3rd sg. pret. ind. nasidaj OHG 3rd pi. pret. ind. neritun. 

72 = suffix of Gothic ppart. nasips, ending of this latter for nom. sg. masc., and that of the 

masc. and neut. a-nouns (Gothic dagam) for dat. pi. 

73 = suffix and ending of Gothic 3rd kg. pret. ind. salboda. 

71 = suffix and ending of OHG 3rd pi. pret. ind. salbdtun. 

75 = suffix and ending of Gothic ppart. salbops. 

76 = suffix of Gothic ppart. salbops, endings as in first weak class. 

77 R. Zeuner, Die sprache des kentischen Psalters, p. 114. 

78 For this verb see Ross, NQ, CCXIII, 406. 

79 In nom. acc. jpl. bihogodo 28/27; *28/29, ' s not original—i.e. equivalent to WS-0- 

of ppart. lufod —but due to vowel-harmony (Aid, X, 149-151). 

80 p ue se giwordiad “uenerari” 4/20 has been influenced by extended forms. 

81 ge is written as gi (p. 55) in nom. acc. pi. giceigido 108/11; nom. acc. pi. aceigido 

7°/37> gifoegM J°9/23; afoegid 109/6. 

82 With the erroneous, abbreviatiqn-sign so common in Ritual (cf. Ross, N(f. CCXII, 287, 

n. 29). ' 1 

83 Aldred has some forms corresponding to WS ge-liefen (grief n 1 .k 14, 19j dat.pl. gelefenum 

2o6rag; gelefeno “indulta” 40/5), which can hardly be regarded as a ppart. It is 
apparently >an -tna/e-formation (cf. ,F. Kluge, Nominale stammbddungslehre der altger- 
manischen didlekte, §198 flf. 1 standing in the same relationship to WS ge-liefan as does Ic 
fylginn to Ic fylgja. 

84 1 Ross, NQ_ CCXV, 365. 

2 Ross, 'NQ CCXV, 364,365. 

3 Ross, N(f CCXV, 363. 

4 Ross, AQ. CCXV, 364. 

5 Ross, Archivum Linguisticum, N.S. II, 119. 

8 Ross, AQ. CCXV, 365. 

7 3WXXI, 53 i. 

8 = A: S. C. Ross, Aldrediana XXI: The correspondent of West Saxon “wunian”, JVM 
LXXI, 529-533- 
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